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_ 25 Broadway, New York City 


_ETHYL= 


Gh. COM PTESStON 


perjormMiasnice 


OU are hearing much about “high compression” . . . 

“high compression engines”... “high compression 
fuel”. ..“high compression performance.” 

What,” a great many car owners are asking, “does 
‘high compression’ mean to me?” Here is a simple 
explanation: 


Each cylinder of your engine may be likened to a 
muzzle-loading gun. The cylinder is the gun; the piston 
is the bullet; and the mixture of gasoline and air is the 
powder charge. 

The tighter you pack the powder charge in the gun 
before firing, the greater the force to the bullet. Simi- 
larly, the tighter you squeeze—or compress—gas vapor 
and air in the combustion chamber before ignition, the 
greater the force of the piston’s stroke. In other words, 
the higher the compression, the greater the power. 

Higher compression in a gasoline engine is obtained 
by decreasing the size of the combustion chamber— 
either by mechanical design or by carbon formation. 


Up to the advent of Ethyl Gasoline, the compression 
of automobile engines was limited by the compression 
limits of gasoline. For gasoline is not a perfect fuel. It 
explodes too soon (“knocks”) and loses power when 
squeezed beyond a certain point. 

That is why General Motors Research Laboratories 
developed ETHYL fluid, a compound which controls the 
combustion rate of gasoline so that as engine compres- 

' sion is raised the “knock” is eliminated. And that is why 
oil companies are mixing ETHYL fluid with gasoline to 
form Ethyl Gasoline—the standard high compression fuel. 


» 7 ~~ ~~ 


Within the last year, car manufacturers have been able 
to produce new models of higher compression and greater 
power. But the most immediate benefits of Ethyl Gaso- 
line are found among the millions of owners of cars of ordi- 
nary compression, because with its use in such cars carbon 
becomes an asset. 

Ride with ETHYL. See what a great difference it 
makes on hills and in traffic. No “knocking.” Less shift- 
ing. Faster pickup. Stop at an ETHYL pump today— 
it bears the emblem shown below. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


36 Church Street, Toronto, Ont., Can. 





[SEE BY THE ADS | 


WILL try to get a few of my letters 

answered through this ‘paper. I hope 
to get caught up soon so as I can get a 
chance to see the ads once in a while. 
Here’s one the editor 
sent me:— 
Gentlemen: 


When and how are 
gensing seed planted? 
I am aiming to plant 
some and would like 
to know when and 
how to plant them. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Bruce B. Caldwell, 

Cotton Plant, Miss. 
Rt. 1 

P. S. Perhaps Un- 
cle Bill Casper could 
tell me about it. 


B. B. C. 

Yeah, maybe so, Maybe I coull. Gen- 
sing? Let’s see. By the way brother 
Caldwell what is that stuff? Is it a new 
sort of cotton or maybe somethin’ like a 
sunflower? It sounds more like a m=di- 
cine to me, maybe something like snake- 
roct. I’ve growed artichokes in. my time 
but never nothin’ that sounded like that 
you mention. No sir, brother Caidwelil, 
you better ask mg somethin’ about cot- 
ton and corn and sweet potatoes and cate 
syrup and sensible things like that. By 
the way, what you goin’ to do with the 
stuff when you get it? 
another letter from North 


It says some sensible things 
This 














Bild. CASPER 


Here’s 
Caroliny. 
and asks some sensible questions. 
is it:— 

Wadesboro, N. C. 
Dear Bill: 

I have been reading what you say about 
the ads in The Progressive Farmer and sure- 
ly do enjoy reading your pieces. 

Have you been eating amy watermelons 
yet? Have you and Marthy got a fine gar- 
den? I know you have, though. 

Your friend, Mary Phillips. 

P. S. Say more about the ads next time. 


Now that’s a sensible girl. You can 
tell by the way she starts off. Yes, Mary, 
I've been eatin’ watermelons a right 
smart while. My patch was late because 
a measley little old striped bug killed 
the first ones when the plants come up 
and I had to plant over. But I got ‘em 
now. I got a big one in the house right 
now I’m aimin’ to save seed from for 
next year. If you was close enough I'd 
ask you to come over and help me eat it. 


Yes, Marthy’s got a pretty good’ gar- 
den. A little speckled sort of a bug got 
ir and pretty nigh et up the beans but 
they made a lot just the same. Some of 
the tomatoes just shriveled up and. died 
but she had put out too many so we had 
enough left anyhow. Of course you un- 
derstand it’s about all over now because 
grass and weeds always gets so big by 
this time o’ year, just ltke in your ma’s 
garden and everybody else’s. That's be- 
cause gardens is so much richer than 
anywhere’s else. 


Cornfield beans is comin’ in now and 
it’s time or past time everybody was 
sowin’ a turnip patch for greens this fall. 
I got a pig in the pen for the fat meat 
to go with ‘em. 

Hopin’ your Pa and Ma is doing as 
well. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 





“DARTS of my garden, yard and un- 
der the house are infested with 
snails that have no shell. What is a 
remedy?” 


These are called slugs and have viscid, 
slimy, soft bodies. Almost any kind of 
dry material dusted on their bodies will 
make them “sweat themselves to death.” 
Sifted dry wood ashes, road dust, soot, 
or lime sprinkled on the ground will keep 
them away, or as already intimated, will 
scon kill them if sprinkled freely on 








their maist bodies. 
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9th A. and M. School 


Clarksville, Georgia 


Opens First Monday in 
September 1928 


Acoredited in the Squthern Association 


Graduates noted for good 
records in Colleges and 
Universities. 

Courses in Academic, 
Vocational Subjects, Music 
and Expression. 


Non-Sectarian. 
Christian Environment. 














Tuition Free 
Board $14 Per Month 


STUDENTS SUPERVISED BY 


STRONG FACULTY 
Write for Catalog. 


























ff Facts About the } 
Dublin Creamery Co., Dublin, Ga. 


Last year’s manufactured butter was 
938,624 pounds. Over 5,000 extremely sat- 
ished patrons from four states. A pay- 
roll now to farmers of over $45,000 








month. Are you a patron with our large 
contented family of patrons? 
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WITTE Engines 


50 New Features. Years ahead of old 
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] Twenty Years of Dairying in Alabama 


_ The Dairy Cow Has Found Herself and Is Here to Stay 


of Alabama. With some it was more than dread; 
it was fear. They faced it with doubt and un- 
certainty as to the outcome. 

That was a score of years ago. The doubt, dread, 
and fear on the part of farmers 
was caused by the approach of Mr. 
Boll Weevil and his tribe. Each 
year the infested area moved near- 
er to Alabama until the first wee- 
vils crossed the line between Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. By 1910 
they had spread over half of the 
state and by 1915 the entire state 
was covered. 


Trae was a feeling of dread among the farmers 





It Was a known fact that farm- 
ing in Alabama would be different 
after the advent of the boll weevil. Everyone agreed 
that far-reaching changes would be made. Some 
waited until the weevil arrived before planning their 
changes; others prepared in advance. One of the 
major changes was the introduction of the dairy cow. 


Milk of Year Worth $42,924,000 


TEP forward to 1927 and see with me what has 

been done in dairying. At the end of 1927 we find 

350,000 milk cows in Alabama with a value of 
$14,700,000. The same number of cows were in the 
state at the end of 1926 but their yalue was only 
$11,200,000, and during the year of 1927 milk produced 
in Alabama totaled 118,552,000 gallons, valued at $42,- 
924,000. In speaking in terms of millions of dollars 
we are speaking of big money. We see that last year 
we produced milk in Alabama worth approximately 
$3,500,000 each month. To this should be added the 
value of calves raised and also chickens and hogs fed 
in part on skimmilk from which the cream 
was sold. 


Practically all commercial dairying in Ala- 
bama has developed since the advent of the 
boll weevil. Prior to the boll weevil arrival 
there was no commercial dairying except a 
little around the cities and towns for the sale 
of whole milk. The larger cities depended 
tpon dairymen in other states for most of 
their milk. All the butter they consumed ex- 
cept that made on the farms came from 
elsewhere, most of it being imported from 
distant states. 

With the growth of dairying has come a 
growth in facilities for handling dairy prod- 
ucts. The first creamery in Alabama was 
established by the 
animal husbandry 
department of: the 
Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute at Au- 
burn in 1914. A 
little later a small 
was es- 
tablished at Selma, 
to become one of 
the largest a few 
years later. Before 
Mr. Boll Weevil 
arrived, Dallas 
County, in which 


?. 0. DAVIS 


Was the leading 
Cotton county in 
bama. 


Each of the larg- 
Cities and towns 
a whole milk 
ant; one conden- 
has been in 


‘ herd of Jerseys, started by M. Ww. 
ration for 4 


Pebble 





ill Plantation herd, Thomasville, 


- By P. O. DAVIS 
Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


some time and another is being established; and Sel- 
ma has been made Southern headquarters for the 
Kraft Cheese Company, one of the largest in the busi- 
ness. Just over the Alabama line in Célumbus, Missis- 
sippi, the A. H. Barber Cheese Company has Southern 
headquarters; and this company will do business in 
Alabama. 


Twenty-four Creameries in State 


HE creamery movement spread until there are 

now 24 creameries operating in the state. Nearby 

towns and cities in other states have creameries. 
One or more creameries are now available to farmers 
in every sectidn-of the state, according to F. W. Burns, 
extension livestock specialist, Auburn. 


Therefore, dairying is established on a permanent 
basis in Alabama. Mr. Burns reminds us that it is 
divided into three divisions: (1) home dairying,- (2) 
cream dairying, and (3) whole-milk dairying. The 
whole-milk fellows are divided into two groups: (1) 
those who are producing whole milk for cheese plants 
or for condenseries, and (2) those who are producing 
whole milk for sale, either direct to consumers or 
through whole milk plants. 

Home dairying is that which supplies the family with 
milk and other dairy products. It, too, is improving 
and increasing. 

The biggest dairy development in Alabama has been 
the cream group. Those who engage in it have a few 
cows and sell cream, delivering it two or three times 
each week. It is used in making butter and ice cream. 
This type of dairying is said by Mr. Burns to be the 
most promising for Alabama. 




















THREE JERSEYS THAT WOULD DELIGHT THE MOST CRITICAL ENTHUSIAST’S EYE 


Above is shown M. W. Hall, of Midway, Alabama, holding one of the fine young cows in his herd. We are told that the Hall 
The heifer and bull below are representatives from the 


was the first in Alabama. 
Georgia, 


all, Sr., 


Three to Six Cows Each 


S A GENERAL rule the cream dairyman has 
three to six cows, forming a part of general 
farming. Those having five cows from which 

they are selling cream have an annual gross income of 
about $600. The amount is reduced by deducting the 
cost of feed; but those who raise their feed find that 
it costs them very little and that the dairy cow enables 
them to market a cheap feed in addition to balancing 
farming operations. 

Most of those who produce milk for sale to con- 
denseries or to cheese manufacturers are dairymen who 
operate on a scale a little larger than the cream dairy- 
men. They are a group between the cream dairymen 
and the specialized dairymen who produce whole milk 
for sale in a town or city nearby. These are commer- 
cial dairymen. By selling whole milk, they get a higher 
price than is paid for other dairy products, but they 
have an added expense—they have to deliver, and many 
of them buy their feed. In order to reduce cost there 
is a tendency for commercial dairymen to move farther 
from cities and towns where they can have pastures and 
raise most of their feed. 

It is a significant fact that the Black Belt in Central 
Alabama, which was long famous for cotton, is now 
the leading dairy center of the state. To some extent, 
dairying is practiced in every county of Alabama. It is 
done on a large scale around Birmingham and to some 
extent around Mobile, but the Black Belt leads as a 
dairy center. In Northwest Alabama, especially in 
Marion, Lamar, and Franklin counties, big develop- 
ments are taking place in dairying. It is cream dairying. 
Shelby County is developing a big dajry industry also. 

Commercial dairying has provided another cash crop, 
the value of which is indicated by the figures stated 
above. It supplements cotton money. It is received 
éach week, thereby providing cash throughout 
the year. Experienced farmers have found 
that “cow money” provides a large part of 
their operating expenses, thereby avoiding 
making debts and paying credit or “time” 


prices. 
Changes Wrought 


N ALABAMA, dairying has wrought many 

changes in farming and also in living. It 

has provided a better food supply because 
of the high quality and unusually nutritive 
value of milk, butter, and cream. More milk 
is being consumed on the farms where pro- 
duced. 

In addition to the direct income from dairy- 
ing, the production 
of hogs and poul- 
try has increased 
due to skimmilk 
as part of a ration 
for chickens and 
hogs. This is es- 
pecially true of 
cream dairymen 
who. skim their 
milk, sell the 
cream, and feed 
the skimmilk to 
hogs, chickens, and 
calves. 


Soils have been 
enriched because of 
the increase in live- 
stock and of im- 
proved practices’ in 
farming. Further- 
more, dairying has 
enabled. farmers to 
use their labor 
more efficiently. _ 












































































































EDITORIAL se OPINION 











Threshing Day Sixty Years After 


(Partly because it is too hot to write serious edito- 
rials and partly because he has written by all odds 
the best thing in our shop at the present time, we are 


GI Ey tas of’ tho chdcct ateecbers cf ar tak) 
: ONDER it comes! Look! They are turning the 
corner right now coming into the sawmill road!” 
The little farm boy of sixty years ago was 
uncontrollably happy. Only by this exclamatory route 
could his enthusiasm find its way to a safety valve. 
His shrill ejaculations, addressed to nobody in particu- 
lar and everybody in general, were heard by the en- 
tire farmstead, including the old gander, the other 
small children, and a big flock of guinea chickens be- 
tween the currant bush and the woodpile. Up flew 
the whole pot-racking flock to the fencetop back of the 
kitchen, there keeping up such a deafening chatter that 
nothing else could be heard. Quickly a stick of stove 
wood, hurled along the fencetop by the little boy’s 
father, dispersed the disturbers of the peace without 
harming them. 

“Run open the gate, Buddie,” was the father’s bid- 
ding when there was a moment’s abatement in the 
clatter. But the suggestion was not needed, for al- 
ready two or three pairs of heels were scooting across 
the yard to the gate at the far corner of the grounds. 


And never gate opened in wider welcome! 


T WAS on a Franklin County farm in North Caro- 

lina a little past nine in the morning—a glorious 

July day, now many years ago. The arrival of the 
thresher was not unexpected. It was threshing season. 
The crops had been laid by. The plowmen were 
through with the rush work and the hoe-hands with 
their chopping. The thresher had been out for a week 
or two, approaching nearer and nearer. For some days 
the listening ear had been able to catch at times the 
delectable cadence of its roaring rhythms rising and 
falling in the distance. It was at a near neighbor’s 
yesterday and at another neighbor’s the day before. 
At the near neighbor’s they would finish up early this 
morning and then come and “set down” at our house. 
Our folks had helped the neighbors and they would 
come, over and help us when the thresher was ready 
to start. Some of them, too, had small ‘crops—not 
enough to justify a visit of the thresher; so here 
they are to help with the big day’s work for the priv- 
ilege of bringing their little harvest over to be threshed 
while opportunity is at hand. And the women helped 
each other, too.....Ah, folks were neighbors in those 
days! 

Preparations for the thresher dinner began almost 
with the day. The vegetables were gathered early; 
milk and butter put in the spring box; ample cooking 
fuel made ready. No need to worry about this part 
of the program! 

Ill 

HE HURRY job now is that of getting “set 

down.” The sheaves were hauled up from the 

field shortly after harvest and are now dry and 
golden in a group of opulent stacks just outside the barn- 
lot. We'll so pitch the threshing plant that the clean 
grain will be delivered on the barn side, while the straw 
and chaff will be carried the other way. The power-plant 
requires room for the toiling teams that go round 
and round—put that over there in the shade of the 
oak and big hickory, running the drive-shaft this way. 
Here, smooth the ground off like a dancing floor, 
spread down the heavy tent cloths, and set the thresher 
on them. Over here, the fan mill and some more 
sheets. 

Yes, there were three separate parts: the circular 
traction horsepower, the thresher, and the fan mill. 
A belt carried the horsepower to the thresher drum. 
The fan mill was operated by hand power. 


The machinery is unloaded and placed in position. 
There is a lifting and shoving with stout handspikes. 
“A little further this way—little more yet—there, hold!” 
Then such a swinging of hammers and driving of 
stakes! The work going steadily on is enlivened by 
banter and quip, culminating now and then in a wave 
of rollicking laughter. The machines are in line, tested, 
and with the final sightings and touches are trued 
up to a gnat’s heel. 

“Every, man to his place!” the foreman shouts from 
his station at the thresher. Then looking about and 
seeing that all is ready, he turns toward the waiting 
teamster and\ gives the final starting order: “Turn 
on the power!” 


‘ 


IV 
wis IKE! Jerry!” calls the driver quietly but 
clearly, giving to the slower-moving veterans 
the honor of starting. Promptly they feel the 
way against their collars. Then in quick succession, 
“Wake up, Tom! You, Henry!” and these two take up 
the slack in their traces.. By this time, well-trained 
Beck and Jane are inching along with the dignity of 
Roman matrons in a wedding march. Kit and Rhody 
also settle to their collars without being called, the 
levers creak, and the harsh rumbling of the high- 
powered gears tells that the cumbrous machinery is 
in motion. The four teams have caught step and are 
pulling hard. ~ 
There is a swift pick-up in speed. The kettledrum 
rattle of the thresher rises to a higher key and then 
becomes a steady roar. In shoots the continuously 
shuffled wheat from the feed board, out flies the grain, 
chaff, and straw! Every man is now busy at his post. 
Round and roufd go the teams. Full speed and steady 
has been reached. “Wheat here! Wheat here!” cries 
the worker who places the bundles on the cutting ta- 
ble; and the carriers from the stacks take bigger arm- 
fuls and quicken their pace to the thresher. 


The teams have settled to their steady rounds. “Kit! 
Rhody! What you doing there, Toni!” calls out the 
driver in encouragement or remonstrance. And if a 
slack trace betrays a moment of loafing, “Bang” above 
the tumult goes a sharp crack of the long whip as 
the sly offender is called out by name. But the crack 
is in the air; seldom indeed does the stinging lash 
touch one of the #aithful animals except to pick off 
an over-meddlesome horsefly. Lower grows the grain 
stack, higher grows the strawpile. Hands and feet 
are on the double quick everywhere to keep the stream 
of gold full flowing through its appointed channels 


from stack to sack. As Vergil described the building - 


of Carthage, so here also “hotly glows the work” on 
this fervid July threshing day. 
Vv 
™ WELVE o'clock!” shouts the foreman, loudly 
accenting the “twelve” as he waves his left hand 
high above his head and continues the feeding 
with the other. “Yooo-00-0! Hooo-00-0!” calls the 
driver, with a downward slide and long drawn out in- 
flection, addressing each team in turn but naming no 
names. Eight pairs of traces slacken; the understand- 
ing teams move along just ahead of the still pursuing 
levers ; against the extra full feeding of the foreman the 
machinery slows down, and then stands still. Forget- 
ting her good manners, old Rhody, hot and hungry, 
sends a loud “hee-haw” echoing over the landscape. 
Taking her for a cheer leader, several of her mates 
join in the raucous jubilation. 

From the feed troughs comes the sound of corn 
bitten from the ear and busily munched by many beasts 
in concert, a sound always as gratifying to the merciful 
master as the making of it is to his faithful beasts. 


And now the high spot of the day is at hand—the 
thresher dinner. “Six boys can sit on one long bench,” 
declared the old Blueback Speller; presently we shall 
find that six men can do so, too. And upon rising, 
each one of them can say for himself, also in the 
language of the same old Blueback authority, “I had 
some green corn in July, on a plate.” 

VI 
NDER the dense canopy of the shade trees in 
front of the “living house,” stood a long table 
spread with snowy linen. From end to end it 
was laden with what Sidney Lanier described about 
that time as “the bulliest dinner you ever see!” There 
were the full dishes of well-seasoned cabbage and 
snapbeans and cymlings (squashes now), and new Irish 
potatoes. Crimson beets, cool cucumbers, onions, crisp 
and mild, were sliced together and floated in pure ap- 
ple vinegar. There were the savory bacon in the boiled 
dishes, the sliced ham, the brown fried chicken; there 








Next Week and Later 


Pastures in a Crop Rotation—By Tait Butler. 

Selling of Seed Corn as a Source of Cash. 

Typhoid More Dangerous Than Flying—By F. 
M. Register. 

Brace Roots—By J. W. Holland. 

Haying Pictures You'll Want to See: A Page of 
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was corn on the cob, corn in the stew, and corn in the = 


pudding; tomatoes cooled, sliced, and vinegared, and | 
tomatoes stewed; and pickles and preserves, for every 4 
taste. There were the generous well-browned biscuits — 
—none of your cake-cutter doll biscuits, but big as © 
rolls, with a rich, light crumb that melted like butter, ™ 


And then there was the cornbread. That was a fea- i 
ture in itself. 


was shelled ear by ear with a hard-burnt cob or 


+f 


against a rough stone on the clean floor; and how it | 
was taken to the mill and not swapped for meal but | 
waited for, or returned for, that bread from this © 


identical corn might be assured. The mother herself” 


made the cornbread—not in hoecakes, but in generous | 
pones that were not cut but broken for serving. The | 


crisp, thick brown crust had a nutty flavor and the - 
crumb had a melting richness and palatability that ~ 
seem to have disappeared forever with the days they 
made so memorable. 

Don’t leave yet! The blackberry dumplings with 
cream sauce, the brown-crusted apple pies and peach — 


pies and the rich molasses cake are coming right now, © 


For the thresher dinner, however, no fancy pound cakes 


and dainty icings, if you please; save them for the — 
weddings ; energy-making units are the stuff for today! 7 
The sweet milk and buttermilk and butter, all cooled 7 


in the deep spring box, are for serving at the wish ~ 
of any one at any time. If a second helping of a dish © 
is called for, it creates no trepidation. The mother | 
only sits up a little straighter with the pride she feels ~ 
in serving it. In those days the fashion was to have 
everything anybody could want and enough of it for all. ~ 
No sleep was lost over balanced meals and vitamines, © 


When guests sat down at the table there were vita- ¥] 


mines to the right of them, to the left of them, and in ~ 
front of them, and enough of everything to balance a © 
half-dozen meals. For weeks to come now, it will be ~ 
Aunt Caroline’s prideful boast among her neighbors, > 
when she recalls this thresher dinner, that “You couldn't 
put your han’ down on dat table nowhere but whut me ~ 
ond Miss Lucy had sup’m good dere for dem men to © 
eat!” on 

It was a great hour. What.a feast of repartee and 
flow of friendship! When Hawthorne, lamenting the 
sober gravity of his times, declared that “We have ~ 
yet to learn again the forgotten art of gayety,” mani © 
festly he had not lately been attending any threshing 
day dinners such as this never-to-be-forgotten one of 
threescore years ago. 

Vil 
66 E MUST wind up tonight,” is the foreman’s 
warning, as the order is given to start. Rested 
and refreshed, right heartily the teams take 

up their rounds again. Everyone is busy, the work 
rushes, the number of grain stacks dwindles, larger 
and higher grows the strawpile. It is mid-afternoon, | 
the work is at its hottest. eS 

“Water! Water boy here!” Buddy and the two small- 7 
er’ ones grab the buckets and go sailing over the fence” 
and down the wooded hill to the deep cold spring. 
Quickly the vessels are rinsed and cooled and filled ~ 
Then with wetness dripping at every step from the ~ 
brimming buckets, away go the eager youngsters Up 
the hill and back to the excitement. Out and in among P 
the thirsty workers move the welcome little water caf >) 
riers, piping cheerily as they go, “Fresh cool watef, 
just out of the north side of the spring !”—proud that 
they, too, can have a part in this great day’s doings. 

The hot afternoon wears on. The last stack # 
melting away. As the last bundle goes into ‘ 
thresher, “Clean up!” shouts the foreman. While one 
set of workers fan and sack the last run of grain and 
score the yield on a notched stick, the other workers 
take up the machines and load them on the wagons 
Lower drops the sun. The tumult and the shouting 
are over. The wagons depart, the jostling of the axle® 
in the hubs and the rumbling of wheels die away i 
the distance: From the peak of the great straw pile 7 
the little ‘fellows watch the sun go: down -and a 4 
of herons winging their way southward against the 
rosy horizon, 

“While glow. the heavens with the last steps of day.” ” 


“Mother wants you to come in now!” Down 
tumble from their new playground and form a 
up the hill to the house. From the copse of wille 
in the darkling bottom comes in rapid; rippling sy 
bles, allegro con amore, the nightbird’s waking call— 
Whip-poor-will! 
W hip-poor-will! Ae 
W hip-poor-will! } 
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The little boy remembers yet with what | 
care the bread corn was always selected from the crib, 
only the soundest and best ears being taken: how it 
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ARE now well at the beginning of what 
will probably prove to be the bitterest cam- 
paign this country has known since 1896, if 

not since 1860. Our object in this department is not 
to advise anybody how he ought to vote. Rather I 
would advise anybody against so ad- 
vising anybody else. The object of 
any argument about a public ques- 
tion should be not to convert the 
other fellow to our position, but to 
find out sincerely how much of 
truth he has on his side as well as 
how much of new truth we may 
fairly offer him, and if we learn 
nothing from him; we may at least 
learn to respect his viewpoint. The 
wise mental attitude of old Mar- 
cus Aurelius in the followingequotation does not pre- 
yent one from having strong convictions, but it does 
prevent those convictions from becoming impervious to 
reason or later-discovered truths :— 
“If any man is able to show me that I do not 
think or act right, I will gladly change, for I seek 
only the truth, by which no man was ever injur 


A Much Muddled Campaign 


oF exc reason that this campaign is likely to prove 





CLARENCE POE 


exceptionally bitter is found in the fact that party 
lines are being broken up to a greater extent than 
ever before both as a result of platform declarations 


_and of the personalities of the candidates and their 


associates. 

The Republican candidate was formerly regarded as 
a Democrat. Just ten years ago he joined Woodrow 
Wilson in appealing for a Democratic Congres, and 
in 1920 joined Charles E. Hughes and others in advo- 
cating America’s entry into the League of Nations. 
The Democratic chairman, on the other hand, has voted 
for all Republican Presidential candidates since Wil- 
son’s election twelve years ago, has been a member of 
the Union League Republican Club, and now says he 
has always been an “independent” in politics. - The 
Democratic platform is almost the first one on record 
which has not denounced the protective tariff, nor does 
it even mention the League of Nations or World Court. 
The main Western farming states have practically al- 
ways gone Republican but now farmers there say that 
the party bosses treated their demands with contempt 
because they felt they could hold the West anyhow, and 
many Republicans are up in rebellion. The Southern 
States have practically always gone Democratic, and 
many drys here feel that Smith has treated their cause 
and platform with contempt because of his feeling that 
he can hold the South anyhow, and they are up in re- 
bellion. A city-bred candidate from the East has the 
better farm-relief platform, while a candidate born and 
feared in the agricultural West has the poorer one. 
William J. Bryan, who more nearly dominated the 
Democratic Party than any other man for thirty years, 
fought Tammany, the wet interests, and big business; 
Governor Smith is regarded as friendly to all of 
them. Herbert Hoover who has lived much abroad 
and was once for the League of Nations now represents 
the party of isolation; Smith who has seldom been 
outside of New York State represents a party presum- 
ably committed to international codperation. 

And to add still further to the year’s political con- 
fusion, there are millions of newly enfranchised women 
who have no fixed party allegiance and who will split 
their ballots in a way to make political prognosticators 
fear their hair in despair. The vigor of the farm- 
Telief rebellion in the West and the vigor of the dry 
rebellion in the South will undoubtedly make the na- 
tional bosses of both parties realize that more respect 
must be shown voters in both these sections hereafter 
and so help end the too frequent domination of both 
by New York and New England. 


A Time for Tolerance and Restraint 


he so mixed a situation it is indeed a time for 
tolerance and restraint. Friends, kinsmen, neigh- 

bors, business associates, pastors and church 
members, and even husbands and wives, all with the 


- best intentions in the world, are going to be unable to 


se things alike. It may be well for all these to re- 
member in the outset that the preservation of old 
ships is more important than the election of 
tither Smith, Heover, or Norris as President. 
And it may also help us to consider now the view- 
Points of various elements not with a view to criticizing 
but with a view to understanding them and recog- 
Rizing that a man may conscientiously assume any one 


Of these positioys different from our own and yet be a 


od citizen and a man we should want as a friend 


The World’s News: A Monthly Review _ 


An ‘Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


from 1929 to 1933, no matter who may occupy the 
White House during these years. 

First of all, here are the men who are voting the 
straight party ticket as usual. Hambone remarked the 
other day: “Boss says he always votes for the best 
man, but allus finds him inside the Dimmercrat Party!” 
Many Democrats and many Republicans feel this way 
about their party organizations, and will follow the 
same rule this year. On the other hand, the writer, 
while recognizing that it is well for nearly every voter 
to work with some one party, has felt at probably most 
elections that there were one, two, or three nominees 
whose election would not reflect credit on either the 
party or the country; that both party and country 
would be helped if these men ran behind the ticket— 
and we have exercised the privilege of helping them 
run hehind. 

In the West and te some extent in the South there 
are many Republican drys who will vote for Smith, 
and their arguments run mostly as follows: Prohibi- 
tion, they say, is too firmly imbedded in the Constitu- 
tion and the laws to be dislodged by Smith; that the 
supreme issue is farm relief; that Hoover opposed the 
McNary-Haugen bill and presented no effective substi- 
tute; that a vote for Hoover will be a vote to continue 
a policy of inaction an agriculture, and that the present 
inequalities suffered by agriculture constitute a moral 
question no less truly than does the prohibition issue 
itself. 


In the South-and West also, on the other hand, many 
Democratic drys will vote for Hoover and justify their 
position by these arguments: Hoover, they say, is 
nearer a Democrat than any other candidate ever named 
by the Republicans.. He is by nature as constructive 
as Coolidge is negative, and should work out a con- 
structive rather than a negative farm program. Fur- 
thermore, he is pledged to the observance and enforce- 
ment of prohibition and has never advocated either 
modification or repeal. 

Then, of course, there are in both North and South 
those who are opposed to prohibition—many of them 
most sincerely, because they believe it is not good for 
the country, and many others because it does not suit 
their personal appetites; and many of these, like Mr. 
Raskob himself, are for this reason attracted to the 
candidates fighting prohibition. 


Still other voters will find a way out of the dilemma 
by voting for Senator George W. Norris, candidate of 
the Farmer-Labor Party. Senator Norris is one of the 
ablest, cleanest, bravest, and most progressive men in 
public life today and would make a President much 
like Roosevelt and Wilson in his attitude toward the 
public service. One quality possessed by Senator Nor- 
ris has also been frequently mentioned by observers, 
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S COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST $ 


NCE again we resume publication of some 
of the finest lists of “Country Things I 
Love Most” as sent us by our readers:— 


V I love to sit and watch the evening shadows fall, 
x and feel the soft, cooling breezes of summer. a 
I love to hear the bullbats and the whippoorwills 
sing their evening songs, thé cricket about the old 

fireplace, and the lonesome call of an owl. 

I love the smell of freshly plowed earth, the first 
mess of greens in the spring, and the first flowers. 

I love to hear the cackling of hens, the chirping 
of little chicks, and the peep of a turkey. 

I love the patter of rain on the roof and the smell 
Q of wet dirt. 

I love the humming of bees and the sweet taste 
of honey. 

I love to pull the red and silver 
little creek below the house and w 
above. 

I love the smell of soapsuds, the isiatie from a 
chip fire ‘around the iron pot, and a basket of freshly 
ironed clothes, i 

I love to hear the church bell on a Sunday morn- 
ing and the voices of happy children singing. ' 

I love the sweet smell of home-raised dinner boil- 4 
ing and the loud call of the dinner horn. 

I love to hear my father whistling down the lane, 
and the dog’s welcome bark at the gate. | 

I love to hear the darkies singing in the cotton 
field and the clanging of trace-chains against the 
y wagon tongue. 

K I love to hear the hum of a cream separator, the 
splish-splash of a churn dasher, and the clatter of 
{ a sewing machine. 

I love to hear my mother sing at eventide, and 
fee] her gentle touch on my brow. 

I love . hear the old ope in the parlor, the 


eak of its pedal, and th worship at twi- 
light. © CPARA Rh. FOLEY. 
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and it may well be emulated by his followers and 
everybody else’s as the campaign progresses. It is this: 
Norris is a golden-hearted gentleman who never ques- 
tions his opponent’s honesty and sincerity. “My friend 
on the other side,” he will say, “is honest about this 
thing. He thinks he is right. But here are some facts 
he hasn’t considered.” And then with the utmost cour- 
tesy he will present the evidence that completely de- 
stroys his adversary. 


Sketches of the Candidates 
ND now in conclusion (after just a parting sug- 
gestion that ali readers might well try to comduct 
their campaign arguments with something of 
Senator Norris’s own fairness and courtesy), for the 
information of readers and in accordance with a cus- 
tom we introduced some years ago, we shall present 
the biographical sketches of the two chief, Presidential 
candidates as given-in the latest issue of Who’s Who 
in America. Here they are :— 
ALFRED EMANUEL SMITH 
Smith, Alfred Emanuel, governor, Born in J. Rs ow 
City, December 30, 18673; son Alfred E and 
(Mulvehill) Smith, Educated parochial school. 
Catherine A. Dunn, New York City, 1900. Clerk in ofiee of 
commissioner of jurors, 1895-1903; member New York Assem- 
bly, 2903-15; became Democratic leader in Albany, 1911; 
speaker of assembly, 1913; delegate State Constitutional Con- 
vention, 1915; sheriff New York County, 1915-17; president 
board alderman of Greater New York, 1917; governor of 
New York three terms, 1919-20, 1923-24, 1925-26. Member So- 
ciety of Tammany. Catholic. Clubs: National Democratic 
Press (New York); Fort Orange (Albany); Wolferts Roost 
Country. Home: 28 Oliver Street, New York City, Address: 
Albany, N. Y. 





HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 


Hoover, & Meshert Clark, secretary of commerce; born West 
Branch, I August 16, 1874; som Jesse Clark’ and Hulda 
Randall (Minthorn) Hoover; A. B. in engineering, Stanford, 


1895 ; 
Married Lou Henry of Monterey, Cal., 1899. Children: 


Herbert Clark, Allan Henry. Professional work in mines, 
railways, metallurgical work, in United States, Mexico, 
Australia, Italy, Great Britain, South Africa, India, China, 
Russia, ete., 895-1913. Represented Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition in Europe, 1913-14; chairman American 
Relief Commission, London, England, 1914- 15; chairman Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium, 1914-19; United States food 
administrator, June, 1917-July 1, 1919. Served as member 
We. Trade Council; was chairman U. S. Grain Corporation, 
. Sugar Equalization Board, Interallied Food Council; 
Pod “secretary Supreme Economic Council; European Coal 
Council; director various economic measures in Europe dur- 
ing Armistice, including organization of food w—— to 
Poland, Serbia, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Austria, Rouma- 
nia, Armenia, Baltic States, etc., 1919; chairman + 
Relief Administration engaged in ‘children’s relief in Europe, 
1919; vice-chairman President Wilson’s Industrial Conlesanat 
; chairman European Reli Council, 1920; secretary of 
commerce by appointment of President Harding since March 
5, 1921. Chairman President’s Conference on ment, 
September 20, 1921; member Advisory Commission Limitation 
of Armaments Conference, November, 1921; chairman Colo- 
rado River Commission, 


Awarded gold medals: Civic Forum, National Institute 
Social Sciences; National Academy Science; American Insti- 
tute Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; Western Society 
Engineers (all of United States); City of Lille, City of Was. 
saw. Audiffret prize French Academy. Honorary citizen 
gium; freeman Belgian, Polish, Esthonian cities. 


| “A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” | 
The Fellowship of a Sunday-school 


T WAS a little Sunday school, just started up for 

the summer. One earnest man whose fine face be- 

tokened his friendly, neighbor-loving heart, was at 
the head, and an almost celestial calm seemed to brood 
over the little white church and its grounds. And as 
plain men and women talked together about the things 
that most enrich human conduct and character, one 
wondered if any finer form of rural comradeship is 
possible than just such a coming together, once a week, 
of all the folk in a neighborhood who care for such 
things—old residents and newcomers, landowners and 
renters—all in a common quest of the things that lift 
man above the brute and touch him with divinity. Men 
and women who do not participate in such occasions 
miss something more than they realize: a certain heal- 
ing of the spirit, an intangible balm in Gilead, such as 
J. R. Miller had in mind when he wrote :— 

“The Sabbaths are the hills along the road— 
God’s appointed places of rest, where from a high- 
er point of vision we can look back and see how 
far we have come, and forward 1. determine the 
course we will go; where we can gain fresh 
strength for the journey.” 


|  ATHOUGHTFOR THE WEEK 


E WHO cannot find time to consult his Bible will 
one day find he has time to be sick; he who has 
no time to pray must find time to die; who 

can-find no time to reflect is most likely to find time to 
sin; he who cannot find time for repentance will find 
an eternity in which repentance will be of no avail; he 
who cannot find time to work for others may find an 
acoly in which to suffer for himself—Hannah 

‘oore. 







































































































The Co-operative 


"The Propridsice ras 


Southern Efforts Have Been Through Local Organizations and Local Sales Days q 


HE cooperative marketing of a 
product is easier and more likely 


to’ prove permanently successful 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


the farm. Naturally the Southern pro.” 
ducer, being more frequently a smalf 
producer and not as familiar with ship. 9 

ping operations, prefers to sell his lives 








if the area. over which it is produced is 
restricted and a large part of the com- ff 
modity is con- 
trolled by the or- 
ganization. Some 
livestock is pro- 
duced all over 
the South, but 
east of Texas in 
small numbers on 
individual farms. 
Therefore the 
commodity mar- 
se keting of live- 
stock is not now practicable. 

For many years local organizations 
have marketed more or less livestock 
co6peratively. This has been accom- 
plished on two plans: Many of these 
local organizations have béen codper- 
ative shipping associations of the live- 
stock men in a rather restricted area 
or the shippers from a given point. 
They only in a restricted sense market- 
ed codperatively. 

Another plan has bten by local sales 
days. By an organized effort the live- 
stock has been gathered at a certain 
local point on a day set aside for sales 
and the livestock entered for sale has 








JOSEPH BE. WING 


may look well enough; they ought to, 


(Next week’s “Agricultural Classic 
E. Wing, “What Is That Boy Doing?” 


AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “TWO: KINDS OF NEIGHBORS” 

T THE time of his death in 1915, Joseph E. Wing was one of the best- 

A loved agricultural leaders and writers of his day. He left a number of 

manuscripts that were subsequently published by the Breeder’s Gasette. 

Among them was the very human and impressive classic which we are printing 

this week through the courtesy of that paper. Other articles by Mr. Wing will 
appear in this series. 

E WENT one day to visit the 

farm of a cattle breeder of some 

note, and driving through a country- 

side strange to us, several times stopped 


to ask the way. 


“You are go- 
ing to see Bill 
Jones, are you?” 
asked the first 
man _ interrogat- 
ed. “Well, you are 
likely to be dis- 
appointed there. 
He is a_ poor 
farmer. Oh, I 
guess cattle 


“William Jones? 


proud of. 
cattle ; 
cattl. Both were good. 


his 
Jones’ character ! 


for he stuffs them all the time. 
is not what we call our best farmer 
about here, not by a long way.” 

A little later we again asked our 
way, and this is what we were told :— 
Sure. 
on the right road, and I wish I had 
time to go along with you. 
fine fellow, a man our community is 
Yes, you can bank on 
anything he may tell you about his 
they are good ones.” 

We found William Jones and his 


a lot each of these two men had re- 
vealed to us of his own, not William 


” will be another selection from Joseph 
All parents should look for it.) 


stock at the farm and be relieved of” 
the troubles of shipping. For this re 
son, the local sales days appeal tg” 
Southern small producers. The objece” 
tion to these local sales, however, is the 
same as to farm selling. The buyers” 
know more about grades and quality” 
and more about market. demands 
prices, and there will not always be @ 
fair deal unless the buyer wants to buy 
as much as the sellér wants to sell and 
unless the seller knows as much alow 
the product-and the markets and priceg 
as the buyer. i 

The greatest difficulty in the way of 
success of the local sales days is the 
small numbers of stock offered, theip 
lack of uniformity and quality, and 
difficulty of securing competitive buy 
ing under such conditions. 


Editor’s Note.—This is another arti- 
cle in our 1928 series bn livestock. Next™ 
week an article on “Pastures in a 
Rotation,” written by Paul Huey wi 


appear. ° 
ee) 
Butterfat Costs 
pn on 25 farms in Ohio 
J developed the facts that 


He 


You are 


He is a 


But what 














been sold to local buyers, or if the % 
numbér of animals justified their at- 
tendance, to buyers from packing or other market cen- 
ters. Both methods have been more or less successful. 

County agents and other extension workers have been 
responsible for most of the coédperative shipments and 
organized livestock sales day enterprises. 


Production Comes First 


HERE is no question but better prices have been 

obtained by these codperative shipments and local 

sales than the individual owners of the stock could 
have obtained for themselves. But the greatest obstacle 
in the way of the codperative marketing’ of livestock 
in the South has been the small numbers of animals 
for sale in any one community or available at any one 
shipping point. Markets do not come before the pro- 
duction of the commodity. The South has had many 
failures of local packing plants, built largely by local 
capital, with the view of furnishing a good local mar- 
ket for livestock not yet being produced in sufficient 
quantities to support a packing house and make a de- 
pendable market. 

Of course, there is reason in the contention that it is 
useless for Southern farmers to produce crops and 
livestock for which there is no available market after 
it is produced; but there is also another side td the 
question, that no market will be established for a prod- 
uct until it is raised in sufficient. quantities to support a 
market or a merchant who will buy or handle the 
product. Local merchants throughout the South have 
been severely criticised because they would not handle 
any farm products except cotton, and they are not en- 
tirely blameless in this matter, but, on the other hand, 
there must be enough of a product produced and it must 
be of a quality to furnish carload shipments, and meet 
market requirements as to grades and quality, before 
any merchant can afford to handle the product and pay 
a fair price for it. 

These are the best possible arguments for the codp- 
erative marketing of farm products, In fact, the con- 
ditions stated make the codperative marketing of farm 
products an economic necessity. 

The individual farmer is a small producer. He does 
not produce enough of a product to make proper grad- 
ing and the most economical shipping possible. He is 
therefore forced to sell on a local market where the 
buyer does not want to buy and will not buy unless he 
thinks his chance of making a profit is pretty well as- 
sured. The consumer is the only one who wants to 
buy as much as the farmer wants to sell and the indi- 
vidual farmer cannot reach the consumers. Codper- 
atively he can do so but individually he cannot. 


Farm Bureau Aid 
RECENT years a further step forward has been 
made, \beyond the local codperative shipping asso- 
ciations, in the codperative marketing of livestock. 
A committee appointed under the initiative of the 
American Fatm Bureau Federation pointed the way 
and the Farm Bureau has continued the organization of 


‘ 


coéperative livestock selling organizations at the large 
livestock markets. Producers’ commission associations 
have been organized for selling producers’ livestock at 
the following large markets :— 
Chicago, Ill. Evansville, Ind. 
National Stock Yards, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. 

(St. Louis, Mo., market.) Kansas City, Mo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Peoria, Ill. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. Sioux City, Iowa. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

Individual producers and shipping associations hold 
memberships in the commission marketing associations. 
The same charges are made shippers as are made by 
the old-line commission merchants at these livestock 
markets, but after getting established and paying the 
costs of organizing and getting started, patronage divi- 
dends have generally been returned to the shippers in 
proportion to the business handled for them. For in- 
stance, the Cleveland, Ohio, Producers’ Codperative 
Commission Association has a membership report- 
ed at 27,000 livestock producers in. Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, and other states, and there are also 75 
shipping associations which hold membership. At 
the end of 18 months’ operations the Cleveland 
association returned $25,000 to their shippers after 
paying all the expenses incident to organization and 
operating costs. 


Local Efforts in the South 


HE marketing of livestock in the South has had 
tremendous difficulties to encounter. There were, 
outside of Texas, no large markets because none 
of the other states produced livestock in sufficient 
quantities to support a market. Of course, small mar- 
kets have existed in all the larger cities, but prices have 
been determined by the larger markets of the North 
and East, after the deduction of the heavy transporta- 
tion charges to the distant large markets. 
With no large markets capable of supporting a codp- 
erative selling association, the South has been com- 
pelled to confine its codperation to local shipping efforts 
and to local codperative sales days. 
An outstanding illustration of successful local live- 
stock associations or clubs is to be found in the early 
lamb clubs of Middle Tennessee. . 


Trend Toward Sales at the Farm 


PROBLEM is arising in livestock marketing 

which is receiving serious consideration by pro- 

ducers. For many years producers in the large 
livestock producing sections have shipped their live- 
stock to large central markets, where more or less com- 
petition in buying is supposed to exist. But in recent 
years, especially since the large packers can no longer 
entirely control the large stock yards markets, there 
has been a disposition of the packers to encourage the 
selling of his livestock by the farmer at his farm. 
Unless a man is a large producer there is no com- 
petition in the buying of his livestock if he sells it at 


covering operations for five years” 
“Dairy © 
herds of low butterfat producing cows 
required less feed and man labor but produced butters” 
fat at a higher cost per pound than herds of higher © 
producing cows. Dual-purpose cows produceds less” iM 
butterfat than cows of the dairy type and the sales and 
increase in value of young stock of the dual- “purpose 
herds did not offset. the advantages of higher produc> 
tion of the cows in the dairy herds.” 


S—S—od—~™ 
Feed Costs High 


BULLETIN of the Ohio Experiment Station | 

shows that feed and pasture represent 75 per cent — 

or three-quarters the total cost of producing hogs 
one-half or 50 per cent of the cost of producing butter 
fat, and 64 per cent of the total cost of keeping a sheep 
a year. 

These percentage costs are higher in the Sout 
where small feed production results in higher pricey 
feeds, and cheaper: labor and housing costs reduce the ~ 
amount of these items. 

These facts, based on a study of the records of 2 © 
farms for five years ought to show any livestock pro- 
ducer the economic necessity of growing more 
better feeds at less cost. 


ores : = 
Pigs to Produce a Ton-litter i 


HE smallest number of pigs which has ever pro) 
in 180 days it 
Anselem Reisa 


duced a ton of hogs, live weight, 

ton-litter contests is seven. Mr. 
Owensboro, Kentucky, in 1927, obtained a weight of 
2,008.5 pounds in 180 days with seven pigs. No ome © 
has yet prodgred a ton-weight in 180 days with sit] 
pigs. The hdeviest litter yet produced is 5,117 pounds, 


but there were 17 pigs in this litter. 


' A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS—_ 


“The News of the Business World” 
A LETTER from a subscriber declares that Ome 








of the most interesting features of our papet 
is the advertising columns. This ‘friend says that 
it pays to read the advertisements because of the ne 
ideas that they carry. They give the news of the bt 
ness world and quite often one will fi 
advertised just what he or she has be 
wanting to find. 
A great many of our readers ‘have D 
pleasantly surprised when they re 
the reply to a coupon taken from 
advertisement. It may be a useful sample of the p 
uct, a book of new and practical recipes or somes® 
‘vice that the advertiser sends to stir up interest inf 
product. At no time does writing to an advert 
carry any obligation to buy. It merely offers a chal 
to learn of the merchandise that is offered. 
The wise buyer reads advertisements. A great 
may be learned in this way and it is the one pest 1 
to keep posted on what is going on in the busi 
world and what is being developed to save 
lengthen life and make ngs Be happier. —Wisea 
Agriculturist, Racine, Wis. 
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Marketing of Livestock® 
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ROPER Ge Se 


A FIELD OF JOHNSON AND SUDAN GRASSES 
In this county of lime land soils are grown all clovers, legumes, and nutritious grasses. 


Bye PAUL HUEY 


Associate Editor, .The Progressive Farmer 


HEN one goes to Starkville, Mis- 
sissippi, to secure information about 

dairy development in Oktibbeha County 
and asks to whom the credit goes for 
this development, he 

is greeted with uni- 

form replies on every 

hand. There have 

been one institution 

and a few individu- 

als whose efforts 

have borne the fruit 

that is in evidence at 

this time. The insti- 

tution happened to 

PAUL HUBY be the Mississippi 

A. & M. College, which is located at 
Starkville. Through the work that has 
been carried on in the experiment station 
there, many new grasses have been de- 
veloped and the farmers around that sec- 
tion have learned that: they need not de- 
pend upon the grasses that are native to 
their section for raising cattle, but that 
a proper combination of native and im- 
ported pasture crops will afford them 
very nutritious grazing for from eight 
fo nine months in the year. They are very 
fortunate in having a soil that is peculiar- 
ly well adapted to the growing of vari- 


ous kinds of legume pastures and hays. 
Mr. G. S. Templeton, vice-director of 


the Experiment Station and head of the 
Department of Animal Husbandry, ad- 
vises that there are 14 different pasture 
crops being grown on the Experiment Sta- 
tion farm at Starkville. These legumes 
and pasture grasses have been sowed in 
such a combination that they give grazing 
throughout the year. Among the most 
important and best adapted of the pasture 
crops are listed in the following group: 
Paspalum, or sometimes known as Dallis 
grass, furnishes grazing in the late spring, 
through the summer and up into the late 
fall after frost falls; Black Medic in 
spring and early summer; hop clover, 
March and April; lespedeza, summer and 
fall; smooth vetch, January, February, 
and March; Johnson grass from early 
spring until fall. 


Colonel Montgomery’s Work 


HE pioneer in pasture development 

in Oktibbeha County was Col. W. B. 
Montgomery. Early in life he realized 
that there were great possibilities in his 
home section for the production of live- 
stock and livestock products, and that 
never would they be the prosperous peo- 


ple that they deserved to be if they de- 
pended upon cotton as their major or en- 
tire source of income. He preached the 
gospel of good. livestock, and did not 
overlook the fact that good pastures were 
associated very closely with success in 
raising any class of livestock. He intro- 
duced several new grasses, and it is said 
around Starkville now that one of the 
practices of Col. Montgomery was to car- 
ry seed of improved pasture crops in his 
saddle bag as he rode about over his 
plantation and spread these seed in fence 
corners and various places over his farm. 


In the later years of Col, Montgom- 
ery’s life he became acquainted with a 
young man who was a student at the 
Mississippi A. & M. College at the time. 
This man was J. S. Moore, who is now 
professor of Dairy Husbandry at the 
college. Prof. Moore had great faith in 
the pasture crops that had been introduced 
and those that were native to this sec- 
tion. He realized that they would be of 
inestimable value in the production of 
cheap milk and dairy products. In 1900 
the Dairy Department of the Mississippi 
A. & M. College was established. This 
department has proved to be more than a 
department of instruction for the students 
enrolled in this great agricultural insti- 
tution. It has had a widespread influence 
upon the farmers in the surrounding and 
even far distant sections of Mississippi. 


College Starts First Creamery 
ARLY in his career as head of the 
Department of Dairy Husbandry at 
the college, Prof. Moore realized that 
there must be some provision made for 
the disposition of the dairy products pro- 
duced in the college herd and by the 
farmers in that locality. Consequently, 
he made an appeal to his board of direc- 
tors asking them to give assistance to the 
farmers who had agreed to band them- 
selves together and organize a codpera- 
tive creamery. 

There were originally 19 patrons who 
owned a total of 250 cows. They had no 
money with which to begin the organiza- 
tion, but the directors of the college 
agreed to finance the initial operation of 
this codperative creamery. In 1912, the 
first year of its operation, 14,500 pounds 
of butterfat were bought which returned 
to the producers $5,193. It is needless to 
say that the creamery was successful and 
that this initial debt was soon paid off. 
It will not be possible to trace the growth 


(Concluded on page 19) 





THE FIRST WHOLE MILK CONDENS. 


ING PLANT TO OPERATE 


IN THE 


SOUTH IS LOCATED AT STARKVILLE, 
OKTIBBEHA COUNTY, MISS. 
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HE South is the nation’s best mar- 

ket for hay. The Cotton States pur- 
chase annually thousands of carloads of 
timothy, clover, and alfalfa from Michi- 
gan, Ohio, New 
York, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, 
and even the Prov- 
ince of Quebec in 
distant Canada. 
“Baled hay is trans- 
ported by water 
routes in consider- 
able volume from 
the Sacramento Val- 
ley of California to the Atlantic Sea- 
board,” says a recent issue of the Year 
' Book of the United States Department 
§ .of Agriculture. 

We recently quoted a neighboring 
merchant as saying that he had sold 
Southern farmers many a ton of hay on 
which the freight-cost to him was greater 
than the purchase price of the hay. The 
' Western farmer makes a profit selling 

- hay at a price averaging about one-third 
the price our Southern farmers pay for 
it. Western hay selling for $10 to $12 
per ton in the West is sold to cotton 
and tobacco farmers in the South at 
prices ranging from $30 to $36 per ton 
for cash, and for $37.50 to $45 or more 
per ton when time prices are paid. 


Can We Grow Hay at a Profit? 


ES, we can grow hay at a profit. 

Last spring when on a visit to a 
Master Farmer we saw five two-horse 
Wagons lined up in the field having just 
been loaded with about a ton each of 
clover hay sold to neighbor farmers. This 
Master Farmer annually sells about 
1,500 bales of hay to nearby farmers 
who come to the field with their own 
wagons, load, and haul the hay home 
from a ten-horse farm that always has 
a surplus to sell in the best hay market 
of the United States—the Cotton Belt. 


“The only crop that I grow that nets 
me 100 per cent is hay and it does this 
without crediting it with the good ef- 
fects that hay crops have on the land,” 
said another farmer. Surplus hay is an 
important cash crop on this farm and its 
owner gave the following account of the 
production and sale of hay from an av- 
erage acre :— 


COST OF ONE ACRE OF HAY 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


a PO. s cniceacavdpavadcrrencee $3.10 

Harvesting, curing, etc. .........cseseeee 6.15 

3 SEEN S 85.005 150604 40s ke) 0.0.6Coes beesavens 5.00 

SE SER DAR osc ss skscwaehs chadeanosacdned 4.25 
Harvesting, curing, and storing second 

ES de eG Ais ts ons daUycketebiaess 4.50 

Total cost per acre ................cs000> $18.75 

RECEIPTS FROM SALE 

"2,624 pounds hay at $32 per ton .......... $41.98 

EE NE AT OOND dni cee ciscsvdtgesece ee 18.75 

* Net profit per acre ............+.0+.. $23.23 


Now let’s compare hay profits and 
cotton crops for Bill Casper’s benefit. 
This. same farmer averaged 246 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre produced at a 
cost of $39.21 and selling with the seed 
for $56:20 per acre, leaving a net profit 
of $16.99 per acre or $6.24 less than 
the profit from his acre of hay. 


What Are Our Best Hay Crops? 


HE continued growing of cotton 

.on. the same land unfits. the land 
for good yields of nearly all hay crops 
and the \same is true in large meas- 
ure as fo\corn and small grain. The 
production of more hay and growing it 
in wise rotation with cotton, tobacco, and 
corn will \iricrease the yields of: these 


too. 
The South peas hay from a greater 


A Paying Season at Haying Season 


The South Is America’s Best Hay Market and Southern Farmers Should Supply It 


By C. L. NEWMAN 
Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


variety of crops than any other section 
of the United States. In some parts 
of the Southern States the following 
crops, which we name in groups, are 
grown for and made into hay :— 


1, Timothy, redtop, orchard grass, tall mead- 
ow oat grass, mixtures of these grasses, and 
mixtures of certain legumes with certain 
grasses. 

2. Sorghum, Sadan grass, millets of sev- 
eral kinds. 

3. Alfalfa, red clover, mammoth clover, al- 


sike clover, crimson clover, lespedeza, 
vetches, beggarweed. 
4. Wheat, oats, barley, and rye, alone or 


mixed, and also mixed with vetch, crimson 
clover, etc. 


5. Cowpeas, soybeans, 
peanuts. 

There is no part of the South in which 
some of these crops cannot be grown in 


velvet beans, and 


‘quantities and of quality to meet and 


supply all home needs. There is no hay- 
buying part of the South in which some 




















pre cage HERE have 

you been?” we 

shouted when Pay 

Day Pete appeared 

unexpectedly this 

morning, “Knocked 

out, complete- 

ly knocked 

out,” he re- 

plied. “The 

ae grass had me 

whipped and 

then counted ten, but I got up and 

came back at it. Why didn’t you 

have this piece about hay in the 

paper a few weeks ago? ‘I had a 

fine start then.” “Well look out 

for next week's article ‘Saving 

Seed Corn.’ Maybe that will be 

in plenty of time for you,” we 
added as an afterthought. 














of these crops cannot be sold at a profit; 
and it is probable that no section of the 
South is unsuited to the production of 
some of these hay crops for transporta- 
tion and sale to other sections. 


Let’s Get a Pay Day From Selling 
Home-grown Hay 


HEN we sell home-grown feeds 

to our-own livestock, we come nearer 
than in any other way to making every 
day in the year a pay day. 

But we figure that hay has two classes 
of pay days—one sold to our own work 
stock and another sold to whomsoever 
will buy and pay our price. If we are 


to sell hay on the market, then we must 
do five things :— 


1. We must follew rules and con- 
form to the standards made by the govern- 
ment for commercial hay. 

2. We must produce hay of high quality. 

3. We must have modern labor-saving 
equipment for handling hay from sowing the 
seed on to preparing the finished product for 
market. 


4. We must have ample space for 
the accommodation of maximum supplies. 


5. If we go into commercial hay produc- 
tion, we must stay im or get out and stay 
out. 

The market rarely recognizes hay in 
any form other than baled, and definite 
rules and regulations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
preparing for market, inspection, etc., 
have so standardized hay. that its sale 
is greatly simplified. 

Hay standards are of inestimable value 
to producers, shippers’ organizations, and 
codperative marketing associations in the 
development of direct marketing. Prop- 
erly graded hay establishes confidence 
among consumers and creates prefniums 
for high quality. There is also a great 
advantage in having several farmers in 
a neighborhood grow hay commercially. 
They can not only codperate in buying 
power hay presses and other equipment, 
but they can establish a community repu- 
tation for good hay. Thousands of 
dairymen, stock breeders, and  pur- 
chasing agents for lumber camps, road 
contractors, etc. are ready to buy good 
hay at all seasons. 


Curing and Baling 


URING hay under favorable weather 

conditions is not a difficult process. 
It igs in reality a combination of three 
processes, for example, drying and fer- 
menting, both necessary and desirable, 
and bleaching, which is undesirable. 

Hay should be put up in neat, uni- 
form, square-ended bales, properly wired 
and with distinct folds or layers of ap- 
proximately the same size and easily 
separable: Hay thus baled will always 
command a better price. More of it can 
be packed in a car or a truck, the square 
ends are less likely to fall apart, and 
the even folds make less loss by regu- 
lating the quantity fed animals at each 
feed. 

Feed the bales uniformly and not with 
varying quantities on the fork. Give care 
to the start and finish of each bale, so 
that the ends will be square. Drop the 
division block at the right time to in- 
sure bales of uniform length, and al- 
ways put only one kind or grade of hay 
into one bale. 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Isaiah 46-66 


res the week, August 5-11, all interested persons are asked to read Isaiah 
46-66. The following interesting questions will be answered in this read- 
ing and may be considered as reviewquestions at the end of the week :— 


1. What does Isaiah say in chapter, 46 
about the vanity of idols, and in chapter 
47 about God’s judgment upon Babylon? 


2. In chapter 49 what does Isaiah say 
about Christ being sent to the Jews, and 
what assurance is also given that He is 
sent to the Gentiles? 
Christ’s free 


3. Explain redemption. 


(Chapter 52.) 


4. How does Isaiah fdretell the suffer- 
ings of Christ? (Chapter 53.) 


5. Explain the prophet’s call ‘to faith, 
and a happy state of believers, ‘(Chap- 
ter 55. 


6. What are the promises to Israel for 
godliness and the keeping of the Sab- 
bath? (Chapter 58.) 

7. How is the glory of Israel to be in- 
creased? (Chapter @.) 

8. What does Isaiah say of the biess- 
ings of the faithful? (Chapter 61.) 

9. What is Isaiah’s description of the 
redeemed Jerusalem? What can you say 
about God’s resp in blessing and 
judgment as mentioned in chapters 65 
and 66? . 

10. Tell of the comforting promises to 
the humble, and the gathering of all na- 
tions to the Lord. (Chapter 6.) 





(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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Baling hay directly from the wind- 
row or cocks in the field is not desir- 
able in most parts of the South on ac- 
count of weather conditions. While it may 
save the cost of housing or stack- | = 
ing, it has the disadvantages of making 9 
irregular grades of hay and the risks 
of losses from rain and bleaching. Bal- 
ing from barn or stack gives the oppor- 
tunity for doing the work at’ slack labor 
times and allows the hay to curethrough — 
its sweating process, which requires five 7 
to eight weeks. a 

Haymaking is so irregularly done in 
the South that the market penalized 
Southern hay prior to the establishment 
of government grades and inspection, but 
now government grades place Southern 
hays on an equal footing with hays from 
any other part of the world. 


These Bulletins Will Help You 
NTERPRISING readers who want 
further information on pay day 
subjects will do well to write to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for the fol- 
lowing Farmers’ Bulletins :-— 
677—Growing Hay in 987—Labor-Saving 
the South for Practices in 
Market. Haymaking. 
943—Haymaking. 1009—Hay Stackers. 
977—Hay Crops. 1049—Baling Hay. 


Editor’s Note—A very valuable collec- 
tion of hay photographs that reached us 
too late for use with this article we ex- 
pect to print mext week. If you're inter- 
ested in “pay from hay” watch for them. 


| HEALTH SERMONETTES 
| Ot ee eae Gee 


Six Things to Do in August for 
Better Health and Longer Life 


The brilliant poppy flaunts her head 

Amidst the ripening grain, 

And adds her voice to swell the song 

That August’s here again. 

UGUST is a month of flowers and 

fruits, and one of the hottest months 
of the year. The “dog days” myth oc- 
curs in this month, in which dogs are 
thought to be more prone to go mad 
than in any other. This is not true. Let 
us give more attention to the things that 
are true. There are seven things we can 
do in August to make our health better 
and our lives safer :— 

1. Vaccinate against typhoid. If you 
have neglected this during the months of 
June and July, do it now. “Too late to 
pray after the devil comes.” 

2. Those bad tonsils and adenoids that 
the doctor or school nurse found in your 
boy or girl—see about having them re: 
moved before school opens in Septem- 
ber. 

3. Clean up the premises and put them 
in apple-pie order. It is not too late yet. 
Clean up the well or pump and fix it 30 
that the big August rains will not wash 
filth into the drinking water. 

4. Haven't built that sanitary privy yet? 
Too bad! But it is not too-late to build ~ 
it and it’s not too early.. Cortipany will 
be coming soon. Build something that 
you will not be ashamed of and that will 
be an effective protection against disease. 
Your State Board of Health in your 
capital city will send you a bulletin on © 
how to build a sanitary privy. : 

5. How about having yaur cows tuber- — 
culin tested? This is very important, e- 
pecially if there are children in the ~ 
family. Children are very susceptible 
to cattle tuberculosis. See your farm — 
demonstration agent about this. 

6. Gather up all broken bottles and 
nails, even if you have to take a day off 
to do it. This will prevent a great ta 
dangerous wounds. And that can of | 
—have a secure) place to put it, out 
the way of s: children. 
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DON'T FOOL| 
YOURSELF 


Since halitosis never announces 
) 3 itself to the victim, you simply 
cannot know when you have it. 































| ive romance wrecker 


Halitosis {unpleasant breath| a handicap 
to popularity and a bar to marriage 


&§ RAAN a love affair is nipped in the bud __Listerine ends halitosis quickly. Being antiseptic, 
| simply because either the man or the it attacks bacteria that usually cause odors. 
woman has halitosis—and is not aware of it. And, then, being a powerful deodorant, it over- 
| Don’t fool yourself that you never havethis comes the odors themselves. Even the om 
alltoo-common ailment. Since it never an- odors of fish and onion yield to it. 
































| nounces itself to the victim, Vou need only to rinse the 
_ you simply cannot know mquth with Listerine to 
| when you have it. But others The New Baby— eliminate the risk of offend- 
: know—and are offended. LISTERINE ing. You'll find it a precau- 
| How foolish to risk such SHAVING tion worth taking. Keepa 
| offense when, by simply using CREAM bottle handy in your bath- 
Listerine systematically, you —you’ve got a treat ahead of you. room or on your dressi 
can put yourself on the safe TRY IT table. Lambert Pharmacal 





















side—and the polite side. Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


LISTERI 


The safe antiseptic 









READ THE FACTS 


\ had halitosis 
~ hairdressers state that about every 
third woman, many of them from the 
ei wealthy classes, is halitoxic. Who should 
know better than 


they? 





AST week I promised to write about 

agriculture in Nigeria and so here 
goes, in spite of the fact that farming 
in west Africa is like the fishing indus- 
try in Nebraska or gold mining in Iowa. 
There are few natural advantages except 
the climate, and many drawbacks. In 
some respects it is like the brewing busi- 
ness in America, for little of it can be 
seen by the casual observer passing 
through, but back in the bush and out of 
sight a tremendous output is produced 
and consumed. 


An American farmer would laugh at 
first sight of one of these straggling, 
struggling little “farms” hacked out of 
the African bush and worked entirely 
by hand with only the crudest of tools. 
And yet these little farms support a pop- 
ulation much denser than our own and 
furnish an almost unlimited amount of 
export besides. The population averages 
about fifty persons to the square mile 


By? FRANCIS FLOOD 


America could not possibly do without. 


HILE Jim and I were on our mo- 

torcycle trip across Africa we made 
little hunting trips after deer and part- 
ridges in the bush, and there we found 
the “farms.” Stumbling out of a mass 
of jungle so grown up with grass and 
bush that one could hardly struggle 
through, we would suddenly step out into 
a little clearing of two or three acres 
—and possibly find a deer or flock of 
partridges besides. But we always found 
a few rows of yams, which in Africa 
are. certainly a good apology for our 
own Irish potato. A few rows of corn, 
some beans, several varieties of greens, 
and perhaps some cocoa or oil palm 
trees usually completed the farm. A 
hundred yards of primeval bush, or per- 
haps a half mile, and another little farm 


Right—Shocks of guinea corn, with the Hano wall in the back- 
ground. The wall is from 15 to 20 feet high and is 3 feet thick 


in some places. 


“These,” 
Africa.” 


in Nigeria, and in some places it runs 
as high as 500 persons to the square 
mile, and yet these unscientific and un- 
equipped farmers produce all the food 
for their own vast population and some 
for us besides. 

“Shifting cultivation” is the scientific 
name for the way farming is done in 
Nigeria. This simply means that a little 
patch of ground is farmed until the soil 
is worn out and then it is abandoned 
completely and left to grow back to jun- 
gle while its previous tiller carves him- 
self another “farm” with his axe and 
machete out of the bush nearby. He 
need not buy the land for it is all owned 
by the village to which he is attached 
and is never sold. He simply sends his 
wives and children out to make a new 
farm, and presto! There it is. 

There is such heavy rainfall during 
a few months of the year and so little 
during the dry season that the quick, 
rank growth of vegetation, the washing 
away of the surface, and the subsequent 
leaching of the soil by the hot tropical 
sun depletes its fertility entirely in three 
to five yeats and the nomadic farmer 
must shift on to another place. The 
tsetse fly miakes it impossible in most of 
Nigeria to have livestock and so the 
African bush \ farmer has neither the 
power nor the fertilizer which we in 


\ 


says Flood, “are the only real chickens we saw in 
The grass-covered affair is an African chickeg coop. 


Above—A complete Nigerian farmstead. 


the figures of the director of agriculture, 
and a fair average return is one ton per 
acre at two-thirds of a cent per pound 
or a wage rate of about 14 cents per 
day for the farmer. Not much, of course, 
but 14 cents per day more than he'd 
have otherwise. But this estimate of 
95 man days of labor per acre does not 
include delivery to the railroad, and the 
crop must all be carried on the heads 
of his wives and sometimes a hundred 
miles or more, and the director esti- 
mates that the average net per acre re- 
turn is cut almost exactly in half, or re- 
duced to seven cents per day for the 
Nigerian corn farmer. Perhaps he needs 
some legislation, but a happier farmer 
one can rarely find. He has everything 
in the world that he wants. 


HE cotton farmer puts 115 man days 
of labor per acre into his crop and 


The granary is on the 


left, the open air kitchen in the foreground, the home at the 
right and the cattle barn just getting into the picture on the 


right. 


Left—This is the most modern African method of plowing. 





and all about was the bush, the African 
interior bush, than which there is noth- 
ing “bushier.” The farmers all live in 
the villages dotting the countryside and 
come out to the farms—or send their 
wives and children—to do what work is 
necessary, from their little grass huts 
in town. 

Diminutive and crude as they are, 
these farms represent hours and hours 
of labor and vigilant attention. Corn 
ground, for instance, after it has been 
hewed out of the bush, must be “plowed” 
entirely by hand by means of a back- 
breaking, heavy, iron hoe. Then the 
ground is ridged and furrowed in the 
same laborious manner until it looks 
much like our own listed corn ground 
except that the hand-made ridges are 
fully twice as large as ours and every 
few feet there are cross ridges as well 
to prevent washing away of the soil dur- 
ing the heavy rains. To mold a field 
of corn after this fashion, and then to 
plant it, one hill at a time, with a stick 
and a versatile black toe, and then to cul- 
tivate it until ripening time, and to carry 
the corn to market on the head, perhaps 
for miles and miles, is a chore which 
would certainly not seem to tend, toward 
overproduction or a corn surplus. 

It takes 95 man days of labor per acre 
to grdw corn in Nigeria, according to 


gets an average of 350 pounds at four 
and one-half cents per pound, or a wage 
return of 13 cents per day which is re- 
duced to six cents per day after deliv- 
ery charges are figured. 


As in America the grower doesn’t get 
it all. Palm kernels sell in Liverpool 
for 17 pounds sterling, ten in Lagos, 
six wp-country in Ogbomosho, and the 
grower gets about three or four. If the 
price drops much lower than that in Liv- 
erpool there-is not much left for the 
producer. 


To me the most interesting thing about 
farming in Nigeria is the complete ab- 
sence of livestock, and the tremendous 
amount of arduous slow, hand labor. 
The government experimental farm at 
Kano, in northern Nigeria, is trying to 
work a few head of cattle hitched to the 
most primitive of Rube Goldberg imple- 
ments in aneffort to persuade the farmer 
that even this limited power would help. 
It seemed ridiculous, this primitive 
farming by governmental agriculturists, 
but the natives would pay no attention 
whatever to a shiny, imported, steel 
plow, while they may gradually adopt 
the use of the crude implements they can 
make for themselves. 


The plow in actual use on the gov- 
ernment farm is simply a single block 


The Progressive Fi 


Primitive Farming in Nigeria 


Where Natives Have No Desire for Labor-saving, “Shiny Steel Plows’’ 


of the hardest wood that.can be found, 


carved out in the shape of an ordinary, — 


full-fashioned steel plow. A simple iron 
point, such as any jungle blacksmith can 
make, is fastened on the front, and the 
whole is bolted to a heavy, wooden beam, 
A pole is fastened fore and aft, a yoke 
of oxen on one end and a man on the 


other, and down the field they go stir” 


ring up a pitiful little ridge and furrow 
that would seem no good at all. And yet 
this is a marvelous, labor-saving device, 
a great improvement over the hand 
“plow” of the natives. 

Every farmer has his chickens— 
scrawny little birds that lay eggs just 
like themselves. Jim and I bought four- 
teen eggs ome night for our supper and 
had to throw twelve of them away. We 
would probably have thrown away the 
other two also if we hadn’t been so hun- 
gry that we ate them without examina- 
tion. After those two, we weren’t quite 
so hungry for eggs for two reasons. 


HE cattle, in the few districts where 

cattle may be kept, are a monstrous, 
big-horned, sad-eyed breed with a dis- 
tinct hump and flapping dewlap, look- 
ing very much like pictures I have seen 
of the sacred cows of India. The hump, 
of course, is logical, for the cattle are 
really native of the northern provinces 
and the edge of the desert where it is 
sometimes necessary to live for a time 
off their hump when the grass is bad or 
the water scarce, or both. Monstrous 
horns these cattle have, and massive and 
gaunt of frame as they are they do not 
look like domestic animals at all but 
almost like some huge sacred buffalo 
immune from kuman slaughter. 

Hundreds of miles these great beasts 
come from the edge of the Sahara down 
toward the coast, marching, marching, 
sweltering in the heat and dust, just as 
our own range cattle did in the days of 
the Texas Trail. Great herds we met every 
day, sometimes only a few, sometimes 
hundreds—and many a herd we stampeded 
into the bush with our roaring motor- 
cycles, some I am sure never to be 
rounded up with the herd again. 

Palm oil and cocoa are the two most 
important export crops and the ones to 
which the white man probably gives the 
most attention. Crude indeed are the 
methods of extracting and preparing for 
shipment the huge quantities of palm 
kernels, palm oil, and raw cocoa, and 
the British government is doing all that 
can be done to prevent the waste. that 
takes place in the native processing. Just 
as the cotton is ginned by hand so does 
the naked savage climb the towering oil 
palm trees, throw down the pulpy mass 
from which palm oil is extracted, also 
by hand process. Inside this pulp is 
the hard shell of a nut and inside that 
the kernel containing the palm kernel 
oil. And all this breaking of the nut, 
pressing, and cooking, and drying, is 
done by hand with a great loss of oil as 
well as time. From this oil are made 
margerine and glycerine for soap. 


What the future of this farming im 
Africa will be no one can say except to 
point out that the people are content 
and happy and are doing almost exactly 
as they did a hundred years ag 
you may draw your own conclusions. 

More about our motorcycle trip across 
Africa will be described next week. 


ea.” 


WE DO not farm any more and 
really do not need a farm paper but 





have kept on taking The Progressivé > 


Farmer because I enjoy your “Poems 
Country Life” so much. And now yout 
new feature, “Agricultural Classics,” 
running it a cloge second —Mrs. C 
Blend. } 
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Sward’s Newest Fall and 


Winter Book is an 
Impressive Exposition of 
Merchandise Brought 


to You From all Over = 


the World. Ee 
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END today for your own free copy SS 


of Ward’s new and greater Fall 

Catalogue. You, too, may just as 

well profit by the savings it places 
within your reach. 


We know you will be delighted with 
this new book when you receive it. After 
you have studied its pages carefully you 
will agree that it may justly be called 
“The World’s Greatest Catalogue.” 


You will find that many new articles 
are offered in this big money-saving cata- 
logue—new things that you would ex- 
_ to find only in the large city stores. 

e search markets of the world for bet- 
ter and newer goods for your selection. 


Newer Styles—Greater Selections 


The styles in this book are newer—more 
up-to-the-minute—and a greater variety 
to choose from than ever before. 


We are using more color illustrations, 
more interesting photographs, to show 
ou the merchandise exactly as it is—to 
elp you make your selections. And as 
you read this catalogue, remember that 
every statement—every claim—every de- 
Stription and picture tells the truth. 


This great book provides an oppor- 
oy for you to save money on every 
purchase; an opportunity to know the 


ie 


lowest price be- 
fore you buy —the 
right price to pay for qual- 
ity goods; an opportunity to 
buy from a house whose first rule 
has always been that you must be 
pleased or you get your money back. 


Tested Quality Goods at Lowest Prices 


New, fresh merchandise, wider range of 
choice and a better catalogue are not all 
that we offer you. Values are better than 
ever in the history of the Company 
because many articles have been replaced 
as a result of increased value in new 
emecte discovered through our ex- 
austive laboratory tests. 


Altogether, this is the finest catalogue 
of the many we have issued. 56 years’ 
experience in buying and manufacturing, 
in choosing worthy, serviceable mer- 
chandise, has gone into its making. 
The World’s Greatest Catalogue is yours 
free. Send for it today. Sta 7 its pages. 
See for yourself how Ward can save 
you money. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


zo KansasCity St,Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore, Oakland, Calif: Fort Worth 
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[ THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, August 6.—She is a wise 

girl who washes her silk hose after 
each time’s wearing as perspiration rots 
them. They should be washed in luke- 
warm water with a 
mild soap or soap 
flakes, rinsed well, 
and dried in the 
shade. 

Tuesday, August 
7.—Here’s a good 
way to use the left- 
over chicken. Pre- 
pare a sauce by melt- 








MRS. W. N. HOTT ing 2 _ tablespoons 
butter and rubbing 
into it 2 tablespoons flour. While cook- 


ing grate a little onion juice into it. 
Add 1 cup milk; salt and pepper; cook; 
add 1 cup cooked green peas, 2 cups 
chopped, cooked chicken, and a little 
pimiento or tomato if desired. Serve on 
toast. 

Wednesday, August 8—A discarded 
high chair makes a handy kitchen chair 
when the arms have been removed. It 
has the advantage of a convenient height 
and a back and may be painted to match 
the rest of the kitchen furniture. 

Thursday, August 9—If Bobby for- 
gets, remind him that soup should be 
dipped away from him and sipped noise- 
lessly from. the side of the spoon. 

Friday, August 10—When re-covering 
the ironing board, remember that the 
cloth should be 6 inches longer and 4 
inches wider than the board. 

Saturday, August 11—Have you been 
fishing with the children this summer? 
It would delight them to take a few 
things along and cook the fish near the 
banks where you catch them. 

Sunday, August 12.—Reason and faith 
resemble the two sons of the patriarch; 
reason is the first born, but faith inher- 
its the blessing. —Culverwell. 


| THE GIRLS WHO DARN | 


VERY girl should have her own 
darning outfit. This can be a bag, 
basket or box and in it darning needles 
of various sizes, darning threads of dif- 
ferent colors, a thimble and small scis- 
sors. If one likes to darn over a ball 
then that should be kept there too. A 
small box of darning yarn can be bought 
for ten cents or a quarter. A single 
thread doubled is better than a double 
thread. 

A well made darn is a pretty thing and 
a credit to the darner. The threads 
should be even up and down and across 
and the weaving should be caught up as 
regularly as a piece of cloth. They should 
extend well up over the thin spots. 

In this day of runs a fine crochet 
needle is useful in the darning outfit. 
With it one can catch up the run into a 
chain stitch and one would scarcely know 
the run had been there. If the run is 
very big, thread that just matches can 
be crocheted into the space. 

To dignify darning in the eyes of girls, 
the best way in the world to do it is to 
let them do it in a group, to have fun 
while darning, to compete each against 
the other. No girl is going to be con- 
tent with poor work if her friends are 
doing the, same thing beautifully. 


| VANILLA WAFERS | 


TT? SERVE with iced tea, grapejuice, 
orangeade, or any other cooling 
drink on the porch this summer, you 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS. W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


will want some easily made cookies or 
small cakes. Nothing could be nicer for 
this purpose than vanilla wafers, which 
are made more easily than ordinary cook- 
ies because they do not have to be rolled 
and-cut out. They are also excellent 
for serving with afternoon tea or with 
ice cream or punch at parties. The fol- 
lowing recipe from the Bureau of Home 
Economics is carefully tested :— 
Two-thirds cup butter, 4% cup sugar, 14 
cups flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, % tea- 
spoon salt, 2 teaspoons vanilla, 2 tablespoons 
milk, 1 egg. Cream the butter and sugar, 
add the well-beaten egg, the milk and the 
sifted dry ingredients, then the vanilla. Drop 


by %-teaspoons on a lightly greased baking 
sheet, allowing room to spread. 


Bake in a 


With a motor attached to the sewing 
machine, sewing has not been the tire- 
some drudgery it was before. 

There is also in the house an electric 
fan which has proved a blessing in mid- 
summer—especially in times of sickness. 

The electric iron is ready for use a 
few minutes after the current is turned 
on and is so much more comfortable 
to use than those heated by the fire. 

Of course thése are not all of the pos- 
sibilities of an electric plant but the boll 
weevil will allow ours to do no more at 
present. If we ever recover sufficiently 
from the ravages of this pest we hope 
to add a few labors to this very willing 





—Courtesy U. 8, D. A. 


GIRLS OF 4-H CLUB OF WELCOME, N. C., DARNING STOCKINGS 


moderate oven (about 350 degrees F.) for 8 
to 10 minutes or until the edges are golden 
brown. 
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N THE subject, “My Best Mechani- 

cal Servant,” in which Mrs. Annie E. 
DuBose, Richland County, South Caro- 
lina, most deservedly won first prize, 
the following perfectly splendid letters 
were full of wonderful ideas and we 
cannot refrain from giving a_ second, 
third, and fourth prize. To these we 
are sending a token of our appreciation: 
second, Mrs. Henry Middleton, Duplin 
County, N. C.; third, Mrs. R. A. Mc- 
Cullen, Sampson County, N. C.; fourth, 
Mrs. J. J. Clement, Fulton County, Ken- 
tucky. It is to be regretted that we have 
not the space to publish the letters in 
full. 


Electric Plant Has Helped Most 


(Prize Letter) 


HE mechanical servant that has helped 

most on our farm has been the elec- 
tric plant. It has taken the drudgery 
out of a number of tasks and has done 
the work of many hands. 

It has furnished lights not only for 
the house but for the outbuildings and 
surrounding grounds as well, thus elimi- 
nating the daily washing and filling of 
kerosene lamps and at the same time 
giving a better light to read by. 

By means of a connected pump and 
tank it has furnished water | for the 
house, poultry, garden, and barnyard. 

In the millroom by means of a switch, 
power stand and belt, it turns the separa- 
tor and churns the cream when ripened. 





servant. Especially are we desirous of 
an electric refrigerator. 


MRS. ANNIE E. DUBOSE. 


Honorable Mention 
| keogpe the long list of letters submit- 
ted we want to give honorable men- 
tion to each of these :— 
Alabama 
Mrs. Fannie McClain, Mrs. Wesley Widel, 
Miss Adelia Orr, Mrs. L. D. Bentley, Mrs. 
Walter Browder, Mrs. L. W. Carter, Mrs. E. 
C. Snodgrass, Mrs. Ada Kirby, Mrs. James 
D. Holliman, Mrs. A. J. Jones. 
Georgia 
Mrs. M. F, Hendrix, Mrs. E. N. Reed, Mrs. 
Hugh Means. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


Two pat- 








RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 
Our Summer Fashion Magazine, just off the 
press, is 15 cents per copy. Address Fashion 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


| DO’S AND DON'TS OF DRESS | 
College Girls’ Wardrobes 


ARY and Jane were on their way 

home from town. They were both 
going away to college and were discus- 
sing the courses they were 








A short course would -be given, 


Sie 


will need that Mrs. Durand, our home ™ 
demonstration agent, gave me. I’m fol- = 
lowing that list. I value it very much” 
but I'll loan it to you, if you wish,” re- 
sponded Jane. 


Here is the list which Mrs, 
gave Jane :— 


Durand 4 
Dresses 4 


linen, pongee or wash -silk. 
print or gingham. 


» 


dark silk, either crepe de chine or satin, ~ | 
% 


1 
2 
1 
1 wool jersey or sport sweater and skirt. 
1 voile or organdy. 

1 

o. 


d 


Shoes § 


1 pair sport oxfords for everyday. 


1 pair pretty black ones for dress. a 


1 pair light street shoes. 


Underwear a 


3 night gowns or 

3 pair pajamas. 

3 brassieres. 

3 pair bloomers or teddies. 
2 
1 


light slips. 3 
dark slip. 

Miscellaneous cE 

2 pair silk and 2 pair woolen or sport cot- 7 

ton hose. 

1 dozen handkerchiefs. ¥ 


1 winter coat. 
1 hat to harmonize with coat. 





| CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


t — 





Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 


— women, here’s an opportunity 
of a lifetime! The subject for Au- © 
gust is “Running Water, Modern Lights 
and Paint; Why I Consider Them 
Worth While Investments.” If you have 
all of these conveniences, it will help you 
to appreciate them by writing on this 
subject; if you haven’t these conveni- 
ences, then be.sure to read your letter 
to your husband before mailing it to 7 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care The Progressive 
Farmer. A prize of $5 is offered for the 
best letter. 


Teens’ and Twenties’ Letters 


AVE you tried your hand at writing 

a limerick? You will find it great 
sport but there is another incentive—$3 
for the best one and $2 for the second 
best. Our August subject is, “A Five 
Line Limerick with the words ‘Progres- 
sive Farmer’.” Now, a limerick is a 
nonsense verse of five lines, of which 
the first, second and fifth lines are three- — 
stress and rime, and the third and fourth ~ 
lines are two-stress and rime. Here are 
two illustrations. 


The Progressive Farmer is fine. 

It’s Father’s and Mother’s and mine. 

I read it all weekly; 

I follow it meekly, 

For it’s good for this bank book_of mine, 


There was a young Farmer Progressive 
Whose heart felt an impulse possessive. 
Said he, “Pray be mine.” ‘ 
Said she, “I am thine.” a 
The result was a wedding impressive. 
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WHEN MY WIFE WENT TO 
COLLEGE 


To the Farm Women’s Short 
Course at Raleigh 


ROM the Demonstration meeting 
My wife came home quite jolly. 
I soon found out.the reason, 
The Club was sending her to Raleigh. © 


iy 












And everything be learned; 
Sewing, millinery, and cooking, 





going to take and such, when 
suddenly Mary asked, ‘What 
clothes are you going to take, 
Jane? I haven’t thought much 
about my wardrobe.” 


And how money can be earned ” 
** 


Of course, I couldn’t afford it, — 
The trip she’d have to m 
She always met my objec 













"Then t! 
| “Why, 


“Why, I have a list of things a girl ; 
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there were the children. 
What would become of .them? 


" “why, Daisy will take care of Dorothy, 


And you can look after Jim.” 
Oh! I fussed and fumed and scolded, 
But the woman would have her way, 
So off to Raleigh she went 

In just a week and a day. 

I’m sorry to admit it 

But we got along just fine, 

Eating things she had canned 

In the good old summer-time. 


She got back late on Saturday, 
And Sunday by the break of day 
She was up fuming and bustling 
Gettin’ furniture the right way. 


No more catercornered tables— 
The lines don’t harmonize at all 
All the folding beds and sofas 
Must parallel the walls. 


Then there was grandpa’s picture 
That always hung so high; 
She has it down now 
On the level with the eye. 


Qn Monday is our wash day. 
Her fussing most runs me mad 
But a fellow’s got to stand it 
When a nigger can’t be had. 


I had the water piping hot 
When she came smiling in 
With a great big box of “Super Suds.” 
Some Raleigh rot, I thought with a grin. 


The water must be lukewarm; 

Then sprinkle in the powder fine, 
And squéeze the clothes up so, « 
Rinse and hang them on the line. 


Well of all the funny doings, 
But I dare not say a word, 
Lest, she would start that tirade 

That I’ve so often heard. 


I thought our time was wasted, 
But when we took them from the line 
I never saw such nice white clothes, 
Everything was looking fine. 


Well, that alone was worth the trip; 
Some other things she learned 
Were a lot about nutrition 
And how butter should be churned. 


How Miss Rit could take a dress, 
No matter what the hue, 
And make it pearly white, 


I never heard the like. Did you? 


Mrs. Register made a bonnet 

Of her husband’s worn-out hat, 
Miss Hunter taught them sewing. 
Now what do you think about that? 


A hooked rug now she’s making 
Of the family’s worn-out hose; 
What she'll tackle next 
I'm sure nobody knows. 


Since my wife has been to college 
I'm ready to admit 
That life is now worth living 
And the place is looking fit. 
—Mrs. A. E. McLaughlin. 








CHOCOLATE DRINKS FOR 
SUMMER 


‘Seger ene Milk Shake.—To 1 glass of 


milk, add 4 tablespoons of cocoa or chot- 
olate syrup and a little crushed ice. 
Shake well. 


Chocolate Evaporated Milk Shake.—To % 
cup evaporated milk, 4% cup water and crack- 
ed ice, add 4 tablespoons of chocolate or 
cocoa syrup; shake well. Cream is very good 
substitute for evaporated milk. 


Chocolate Eggnog.—Mix 4 tablespoons of 
chocolate syrup with 1 glass of milk, add 1 
, egg yolk beaten well, shake well, 
fold in egg white stiffly beaten, 
and pour over crushed ice. 


Chocolate Malted Milk.—To 1 
glass of milk, add 4 tablespoons 
of chocolate syrup, 2 tablespoons 
malted milk powder. Beat well 
and pour over crushed ice. 


Mint Chocolate.—Combine 6 ta- 
blespoons chocolate syrup with 
% cup milk, 2 tablespoons cream, 
% teaspoon peppermint extract, 
and crushed ice. Shake well. 


Iced Mocha.—Combine 6 table- 
spoons of chocolate syrup with 
% cup milk, 2 tablespoons cream, 4 cup very 
strong coffee. Add crushed ice and shake 
well. Pour into glass and top with table- 
spoonful whipped cream. 








Chocolate Syrup.—Four squares of unsweet- 
ened chocolate, 14 cups sugar, % teaspoon 
salt, 1% cups boiling water. Melt chocolate 
in saucepan placed in a larger saucepan of 
boiling water, add sugar and salt and stir 
until well mixed; then pour on gradually, 
while stirring constantly, boiling water. Stir 
until smooth, bring to the boiling point and 
let boil 5 minutes. Cool, turn into a jar 
and keep in ice box or cold place. 


Cocoa Syrup.—One-half cup cocoa, 1 cup 
cold water, 1% cups sugar, 2 teaspoons va- 
nilla. Mix cocoa, sugar, and water. Place 
over heat and boil 3 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Add 2 teaspoons vanilla. Pour into 
airtight jar. Adjust the cover, place in re- 
frigerator or cold place. 

A fruit jar with a good tight top makes a 
very good shaker. 


Fan 


AGES of all classes of farm labor 

are below wages a year ago, the 
index of the general level of farm wages 
on July 1 this year being placed at 170 
per cent of the pre-war level.as compared 
with 172 per cent in July last year by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 








PATTERN 


DEPARTMENT 











3397—Truly Individual.—This style is de- 
Signed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material with 4% yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. The sort of dress 
for the college girl, and pretty if 
made up in almost any cotton, silk, 
or wool material. 


361—A Summer Favorite —This style is 


designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3f ceauires 3% yards of 
#-inch materia: with % yard of 3%- 
inch contrasting. ‘this dress may be 
varied by aving the collar plain and 











If some light ma- 


the sleeves short, 
terial such as voile or silk is used 
it is a most becoming dress for al- 
most any dressy occasion. 


372—Smartly Belted.—This style is de- 
signed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 4 yards of 40- 
inch material with % yard of 36- 
inch contrasting. If the pattern is 
used for a slender person the bow 
on the belt is very good but if for 
a stout figure the bow should be left 
off and a tailored effect given by 
the use of a pretty buckle. 
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HERE is no chance of failure— 
when you make your jams and 
jellies this modern, easy Certo way! 
And it is all so simple that you won- 
der why it wasn’t thought of before. 
In order to get a perfect jam or 
jelly texture you must have correct 
proportions of fruit or fruit juice, 
sugar, and that natural jellifying sub- 
stance which Nature herself makes 
and stores in fruits in varying 
amounts. The common deficiency 
of this jellifying substance has been 
responsible for most of the jam and 
jelly making failures in the past. 
Some fruits are comparatively rich 
in it; others contain very little. Very 
few fruits have enough of it to jellify 
all the juice they contain, and all 
fruits lose it as they ripen. 
We have extracted this natural 
jellifying substance from fruit, re- 


“I strongly advise all 
housewives to make all 
their jams and jellies with 

rto because: 

It’s easier —Takes only 
one minute's boiling. 


Tastes better—No flavor 
boiled away. 


MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principal of Miss Farmer's 
School of Cookery, and Cooking Editor of Woman's 
Home Companion, says of Certo: 





Better color and flavor—and it cannot fail to jell 


Even without previous experience 


Anyone can now make 
perfect Jams and Jevums! 


fined, concentrated, and. bottled it 
for your convenient use. This is 
Certo. With Certo any kind of fruit 
—even those you have never before 
been able to use for jelly—will now 
jell perfectly every time. 

And with only one minute’s boil- 
ing! This short boiling saves the 
fruit juice which used to boil away, 
so that with Certo you get half again 
more jam or jelly from your fruits, 
and the color and flavor are better— 
more nearly that of the fresh un- 
cooked fruit. 


So that you may know exactly how 
much jellifying substance. various fruits 
require, we have worked out in our test- 
ing kitchens accurate recipes for all kinds 
of jams and jellies—nearly one hundred 
in all. A booklet containing these recipes 
is under the label of each bottle of Certo. 
Get Certo from your grocer today. 


Better Color— Not dark- 
ened by long boiling. 

No worry—Never faile 
to set. 

It’s economical — Fifty 
per cent more'from given 
amount of fruit and no 
waste from failures.” 


” 7 us Marne 5 


om 
Mine to Lampang age af eran Tome 


FREE: Nearly 100 recipes for jams, jellies and 
marmalades, and booklet beautifully illustrated in 
color showing new and interesting ways to serve 
them. Just mail the coupon. If you want trial half- 
bottle of Certo send 10c (stamps or coin). 

















Certo Corporation, 273 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


(if you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 


Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and marmalades. 
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WHAT DOES SCHOOL DO? | 


I. It Gives Us Valuable Tools 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

Between now and the middle of 
September I want you to think with me 
about a question many of you have per- 
haps asked yourselves before: “What 
good does school do me, anyhow?” Some 
are certain to ask that question after 
they are in school this fall; some have 
already asked it this summer and don’t 
expect to enter school when it opens 
for they answered it this way: “Aw, I 
can get along without school. I can get 
me a job and be making money.” a 


That is exactly the reason for this 
series. We're going to analyze the things 
education can do for us and then decide 
whether a boy or girl can “get along 
without school.” 

The first thing we discover is that 
education gives us tools to work with. 
What would you think of a carpenter 
who started out to build a fine house with 
only a hammer and saw for tools? What 
would be your opinion of your mother if 
she set herself to bake a cake with only 
flour, soda and water? Or a baseball 
team ready to start an important game 
without a bat? Or your dad hurrying 
to go somewhere in the car without a 
drop of gas in the tank? 

All of them would be foolish, you say, 
and so they would. But let’s go a little 
further. Have you ever followed round 
after round an old mule hitched to a 
one-horse breaking plow and wondered 
if you would ever get that piece of land 
turned? And then, have you seen the 
same breaking done by a tractor pulling 
two or three bottoms? Whew! How 
it does get over land in a hurry! Or 
girls, suppose you try hemming a sheet 
by hand instead of using a sewing ma- 
chine. How much longer will it take 
you? 

In living our lives we are each of us 
building a house, playing a game, start- 
ing a journey, but unless we have the 
tools and equipment we cannot make a 
success of any of them. 

Furthermore, we cannot do the job 
of living best unless we have good 
tools and equipment. The training we get 
in school gives us new tools and better 

tools with which to build a happy, worth 
while life. As someone has said, “Edu- 
cation will not make a goat into a sheep, 
but it will make a good goat of a very 
poor goat and a better sheep of a 
good. sheep.” 

The second thing education can do for 
us we shall discuss next week. 

Sincerely yours, 


ALEXANDER NUNN. 
ICLUB BOY SHOWED THE WAY) 


“TF ONLY I could get my money back 

that I spent on that registered Duroc 
gilt I would be satisfied,” said an Eto- 
wah County farmer to the county agent, 
L. L. Self. He had become disgusted 
with a fine young Duroc that had been 
purchased from Coffee County club boys 
in a campaign being put on in Etowah 
by the county agent to restock the coun- 
ty. The result of this conversation was - 
the placing of this gilt with Camp Kil- 
patrick, a. 4-H member on Sand Moun- 
tain. He paid the farmer $45 for her 
which was the price the farmer had 
paid. The farmer waived a claim for a 
Yebate on her should she not be bred 
and also lost freight charges. His only 
concern was to recover the $45. 


Camp followed the feeding schedule 














and cared for her well. She farrowed 
ten pigs but three of them died. Neigh- 
bors came to Camp’s home and paid him 
$10 each for all he would sell. He sold 
four at $10 each, or a total of $40. Three 
gilts on hand are valued at $20 each, or 
a total of $60. The sow is bred again 
and is valued at $65. In eight months’ 
time Camp’s hogs are worth $165.. The 
farmer, hearing of the boy’s success, 
told the county agent he thought he 
should have a pig free out of the litter 
since he would not have sold her had 
he known she would farrow ten pigs. 
The county agent reminded him at the 
time »f the sale that he waived all claims 
on her. To this the farmer agreed and 
said he would take his medicine, 





| HEADED FOR THE RALLY! ! 





ANGWAY! Why all the hurry? 

Boy, I’m headed for the Birming- 
*ham scout rally. And if you’re wise and 
will take my hint, you'll come along too. 
There is a warehouse full of fun await- 
ing you. No kiddin’, I know ’cause I’ve 
been to ’em all. If you are from Mis- 
souri, come along and we will certainly 
show you. There will be prizes for the 





“GEE UP THERE, GOAT! 


Meet young Master Pridgan, from Duplin 





CLUB WORK GAVE LEBUS 
CASEY THE RIGHT START |! 


HAT 4-H club work inspires boys 

and girls and gives them a vision for 
progress in agriculture and community 
life is strikingly illustrated in the case 
of J. Lebus Casey, a 
prosperous young 
farmer of Cleburne 
County and a form- 





er club boy. 
His father was a 
renter in the hills 


of Cleburne County. 
With him it was a 
struggle to keep his 
family supplied with 
the necessities of 
life let alone to give them educational 
advantages. There was little to offer to 
the youngsters of this section at that 





J. LEBUS CASEY 









WHERE, YOU GOIN’!” 


Couftty, N. C. Wonder when he'll get that 


plowing done? 


scout coming the greatest distance; for 
bringing two or more fellow scouts with 
you; and for winners in the various ath- 
letic contests. Come and bring all your 
friend scouts. The more the merrier— 
there’s fun enough for all. Make this 
your slogan: “Meet me at the Birming- 
ham Rally.” GEO. L. DAVIS, GC (5) 


Ragland, Ala. 





| HOW GOES THE RACE? | 


OBLEY Poche by completing the 

organization of a local tribe has 
added eight points to his standing and 
is now only four points behind Pinnell 
Griggs, leading in The Progressive 
Farmer Tribe Booster Contest. Omer E. 
Collins is coming to the front too, having 
tied Horace Lawson for third place dur- 
ing the last week. And look at that list 
of newcomers? The Tribe Chief pre- 
dicts that further records will be broken 
before the contest closes, August 31. 
Who will be the next to win. the special 
award for having secured ten or more 
credits ? 





Here’s the detailed through 


July 26:— 


report 


Credits 
Pinnell Griggs, Poplar Branch, N. C... 20 
Robley Poche, Hymel, La. .............. 16 
Horace F. Lawson, Hohenwald, Tenn... 6 
Omer E. Collins, Botkinburg, Ark. .... 6 


Tullman Wood, Poplar Branch, N. C. 2 
Roy H. Ladd, Henagar, Ala. 


Ben Logan, Ariton, Ala. .........ss0000- 2 
M. E. Griffin, Kingsland, Ark. ..... gaas- ee 
Will W. Reese, Pittsburg, Ga. .......... 2 
Charles Wilburn, Artesia, Miss. ........ 2 
Lamar Wallis, Belden, Miss. ........., | 2 
R. C. McLean, Jr., Eagle Springs, N. C. .2 
Lona Wheeler, Brooksville, Ala. ...... 2 
Malcolm Kemp, Sopchoppy, Fla. ........ 2 


Watch for the report next week. 





time because of the low production of 
the soil. 

But Lebus was a wide-awake young- 
ster ready to catch any new ideas com- 
ing to boys. Avbout 1908 the corn club 
movement was making headway in the 
South and it was not long until a corn 
club was organized in Cleburne. E. R. 
Carlson, county superintendent of educa- 
tion, had been employed to take charge 
of the club work and perform the duties 
of county agent. This position he is 
still filling efficiently. In 1913 Lebus 
had opportunity to join and he became 
an enthusiastic member at once. He was 
then 13 years of age. 

The first year, 1913,- Lebus made 98 
bushels of corn—a record for-this sec- 
tion. In 1914 he was again a member, 
giving ‘his acre of corn very close atten- 
tion. This year he was the winner of the 
trip to Auburn offered by the teachers 
of the county. - 


Trips to Auburn Brought a New 
Vision 

HIS trip to Auburn created great 

excitement in his home and com- 
munity. Automobiles were not so com- 
mon then and especially at Lebus’ home 
because of the roads. Few had ever gone 
on long trips other than to market and 
especially one so young. His record in 
corn production was so remarkable that 


. this too added to the wonder of the 


event. 
According to his statements the few 
nights before leaving for this trip were 


-spent without sleep—so great was his 


anticipation of the new world he was 
about to be ushered into. The ride on 
the train, the new and strange people 
about the college, and so many things 


: 


pitch on the entire trip. 
observing eye missed little. 
home filled with new ideas and with the 
determination to do things. 


He made splendid records in 1915 and . 


1916. 
the trip to Auburn. 
his making. This time the strangeness 
and novelty of things had gone. He 
grasped things and got a vision for his 
future work. In addition to his trip this 
year he won a Duroc Jersey pig. From 
the offspring of this pig he was able to 
make enough money to go to Snead 
Seminary at Boaz, Alabama. 


After his work at Snead Seminary he 


In 1917 he was again awarded 


returned to Cleburne and went to teach- © 
But he con- ~ 


ing his neighbors’ children. 
tinued to farm. 

An ambition of his had been to own 
a farm. Soon he bought 80 acres which 
he paid for through his own efforts. 


In the meantime he had married, Later ~ 


the management of an 800-acre farm 
fell to him. This he has been very suc- 
cessful in doing. In 1926 he made 51! 


bales of cotton and hay, corn, and other” 


crops sufficient for the needs of the farm, 


He has six mules, a herd of Jerseys, 
a nice drove of hogs, and each year buys 
numbers of native cattle which he fin- 
ishes for the market. 

But teaching, and managing these two 
farms are not all of his accomplish- 
ments. He and Mrs. Casey take a very 
active interest in community life. Nat- 
urally they are deeply interested in club 
work and he is the local leader of his 
club. Both attend the annual club camps 
held by County Agent Carlson and Miss 
Pearl Rowe, the home demonstration 
agent. 


Owes Success to Corn Club 


OMMENTING on his experience, 

Mr. Casey said, “Whatever of suc- 
cess comes to me in life, I owe it to my 
corn club experience.” 

From tenant to owner and manager, 
from tenant methods to leadership in 
better farming and in community life, 
are accomplishments worthy of praise. 
His work has gone back to his people. 
He did not choose to bury himself in 
the city. His example according to Mr. 
Carlson who has served the county for 
almost twenty years as county agent, 
has had a very wholesome influence on 
farming in the county. To him the record 
of Casey is the real goal of club work 
and extension activities. Club work 
sowed the seed. So strong is the faith 
of Lebus in this that he still retains mem- 
bership in his local club as an honorary 
member and cultivates several acres ac- 
cording to the standard club plan. 

J. C. LOWERY. 





WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN— 


lishers 

















“I hadn’t had nothin’ but peanuts an 
ice cream an’ a banana an’ two suckers 
an’ a choc’late soda, an’ I don’t know how 
come I got to feelin’ so pale.” - 


“I guess Papa don’t know how to be 
a pal. I told that new boy I’d bet him 
my father could \lick his, an’ Papa 
wouldn’t even talk about it much.” 


interested him that he was keyed to high? 
But his keen S 
He came ~ 


This second trip was ~ 
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imely Garden Jobe 


Make Your Plans Now for Fall Vegetables 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


OME time during August, or not 
later than early September, a liberal 
side application of high-grade commer- 


strawberries. The 
plants that will 
produce next year’s 
crop are now 
growing. Unless 
strong, vigorous 
plants are produced 
the fruit buds can- 
not properly devel- 





op*later on. The 
weed and grass 
L. A. NIVEN season is largely 


over with and any time within the next 
few weeks is a good time to work in a 
liberal application of fertilizer. Use it 
freely. An 8-4-8 or a 10-4-8 is about 
the analysis that has given excellent re- 
sults in most sections of the country. 
Use at least 700 to 1,000 pounds to the 
acre now and give another application of 
the same amount and kind late in Octo- 
ber or early November. 

Time to Sow Rutabagas.— Early 
August is a good time to put in rutabaga 
turnips. They require a longer season 
for development than the regular varie- 
ties of turnips, and should be put in soon 
in order to give them ample time to ma- 
ture before freezing weather. It is diffi- 
cult, of course, to get any small seed to 
come up during the middle of the sum- 
mer, atid therefore, in sowing rutabaga 
seed, every precaution should be taken to 
get the soil in as fine condition as possi- 
ble. Also, select a place for these tur- 
nips that is as moist as possible, but, of 
course, not water-sogged. Pulverize the 
soil most thoroughly. Make the rows 
about three feet wide, and sow the seed 
in a furrow two to three inches deep. A 
good plan is to cover the seed by running 
down this furrow with a wheelbarrow, 
letting the wheel press the seed down 
into the soil, which will cover them 
slightly and pull a little loose soil down 
on top of the track made by the wheel. 
This gives a slight riulch and gives just 
about the covering needed by these small 
seed. If sowed in this way they will 
come up much more readily than if sow- 
ed on the level where the soil will dry 
out much more quickly. Of course, if 
there is a good supply of moisture in the 
soil, this method of sowing the seed is 
not necessary. 

How Late to Plant Vegetables.— 
Refer to the table in last: week’s issue of 
The Progressive Farmer showing the 
number of days required for the various 
vegetables to mature. By doing so, one 
can determine how late most any of the 
common vegetables may be planted in 
summer and fall and have them mature 
before cold weather. Certain vegetables, 
of course, cannot stand any frost, others 
can stand frost but not freezes, and still 
others can stand comparatively hard 
freezes. This table will enable one to 
tell just how late it is safe to plant. 

Plant Seed Deeper in Summer Than 
Spring—As a general rule, all seed 
should be planted from one and a half 
to two times as deep in summer as in 
Spring. This is necessary in order to get 
the seed down out of the hot soil and to 
where moisture is present. Seed that is 
ordinarily planted an inch deep in the 
spring should be planted about 2 inches 
deep now. In the case of Irish potatoes, 
Plant 6 to 7 inches deep now. Three to 
four inches is about the right depth for 
spring planting. Many vegetable seed 
that have been planted in the summer and 
fall fail to come up simply because they 
are put too near the surface where there 
1S not enough moisture to bring them up. 

Save Tomato Seed—Often one has 
an especially good kind of tomato from 


can be very easily done. Select the 
choicest fruits for this purpose, allowing 
them to mature thoroughly before re- 
moving from the vines. Put them in a 
vessel of some kind and thoroughly mash 
them up so as to separate the seed from 
the pulp. Then pour in some water and 
let them remain overnight so the whole 
mass will ferment which will cause the 
pulp, cores, etc. to rise to the top 
and the seed to settle to the bottom. 
Drain this off and wash the remaining 
seed through two or three waters and 
then dry, tie up in a sack, and store in a 
cool, dry place. 

Plant Some Fall Irish Potatoes.— 
Don’t fail to plant some fall Irish 
potatoes; at least enough to supply 
home needs. The spring grown potatoes 
cannot very well be carried through sum- 
mer and into winter, This can be done, of 
course, by putting them in cold storage, 
but that is not practicable under farm 
conditions. The fall grown crop, how- 
ever, can very easily be kept throughout 
the winter and used as needed. It is de- 
sirable to plant the fall Irish potato crop 
just as late as possible in order to have 
it mature before frost, and there is still 
time in most of the South for this fall 
crop to be planted. Preferably the Look- 
out Mountain variety should be planted, 
because this seems to do better in sum- 
mer and fall than any other variety. 


However, the spring grown varieties may 
be used, if desired, and even seed from 
the spring-grown crap is satisfactory if 
sprouted before being planted. 

How to Get Seed to Come Up.— 
One of the main difficulties of the fall 
garden is to get the seed to come up, In 
most cases where a good stand is secur- 
ed, half the battle is won. To bring this 
about, the soil should be reasonably well 
prepared and the very best of seed sowed. 


“Usually the seed will come up much 


more quickly and satisfactorily if the 
row where they are sowed is .covered 
with boards, sacks, hay, or material of 
this kind and left there until they begin 
to crack through the ground. If boards 
are used, care should be exercised to re- 
move immediately after the first signs of 
coming up are noted. If sacks or hay is 
used they may be left on until the plants 
are well through the ground. When these 
are used, keep them moist by pouring 
water over them. These plans, of course, 
would not be practicable on a large scale, 
but can be made use of to decided advan- 
tage in the average sized home garden. 
Still another thing that should be done 
is to sow some of these fall vegetables 
on branch bottoms or other places which 
remain moist during ordinary dry spells. 


Continue to Cultivate Asparagus and 


‘Berries.—The cultivation of asparagus, 


strawberries, blackberries, dewberries, 
raspberries, etc., should be continued 
throughout the summer and into early 
fall. Keep in mind that asparagus crowns 
which will produce next year’s crop are 
growing now. New strawberry plants 
are forming for next year’s crop. The 
wood for the dewberries, blackberries, 
and raspberries is being formed that will 
produce the berries next season. 


-Our Weekly Sermon 


The Almost People 
By J W. HOLLAND 


OST of us are just “almost.” I al- 
most won a declamatory contest in 


my boyhood. I stood almost at the head 
of my class in spelling. I almost won a 
foot race in high 
school. I almost in- 


vested in some stock 
that would have 
made me _ rich. I 
have come so near 
to so many victor- 
ies, that, like you 
whose eyes see these 
lines, I have to ad- 
mit that I have lived 
the life of a “very 





nearly.” 
Yet, whatever is universal, must have 
some reason or excuse for being so. 


Some of us put off the hard prepara- 
tion necessary for great success. A half- 
ambition, like a half-sharp razor, tears 
its way through, but does not cut.. While 
I abhor a prize fight, nevertheless, I ad- 


mire the hard training the men are willing 
to undergo for their bouts. 

Procrastination is the most dangerous 
nation in which to live. Some one always 
has to “put up” for the man whose habit 
is to “put off.” Proverbs says, “The slug- 
gard will not plow by reason of the 
cold.” Doing a little better is often but 
the little step to the best. Tomorrow is 
the roseate day that is made dark by to- 
day’s indecisions. 

So many people are almost “well.” 
Ten million Americans are nearly able to 
do their full work in the world. Half 
of that number could be entirely well if 
they would attend to matters like diet, 
sleep, and proper exercise. If you and 
I would pay attention to our first head- 
ache, we would have to pay less to the 
doctors. Abounding health and vitality 
are gifts that God and nature are try- 
ing to give to us, but we do not do our 
full share to help them. : 

Think of the people who are “almost 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


f foupe following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago. 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 
for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices for other products listed:— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, fb. .......%.. $0.2095 $0.2250 $0.1895 $0.1339 
Cotton seed, per ton in carlots...... 50.00* SOM pasha t(  aaeann 
Peanuts, No. 1’ Spanish, shelled, tb.. 06% 06%, Ray Ss 
Pees BOS 5 aoc hs iw BOF 1.45++ 1.75 1.52 
Hogs, average, cwt. ....-...eeee08- 10.50 10.30 9.45 7.91 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 13.45 12.87 9.80 7.13 
Baggs, freak Rréts; dos... vicceves ds 28 28% 23% 22% 
PUM NE, CI c'gu okie 6.3: Ca okara nade 23 .24 20 13% 
Butter, e2tras; TD. occ cc caévseee 43M, AZ%, 40% 25% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ...... 141% 1.68% 1.41% 98 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ......+0e5. 1.06 1.03 1.0434 67% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ........0--4- 58% 74 46% 44%, 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton.........-++ 21.50 21.50 17.50 17.95 
* July 13. ** June 22. 


+ Kansas and Missouri Irish Cobblers. 


+t Triumphs. 


New York October cotton futures (last week), 20.98. 
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good.” An uncontrollable temper, a sharp 
and rasping tongue, a cold heart, a sneak- 
ing little habit—well, you know what 
they are as well as I—the little uncon- 
quered sins that classes “almost” good 
people in with the sinners. Jesus saw a 
young man whom He loved, and said to 
him, “One thing thou lackest.” He. said 
to another, “Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of Heaven.” ’ 


What can we say for the millions of 
people who are *“almost” Christians? 
They plan to join the church. In fact, 
they intend to do it. They even feel vir- 
tuous and good about intending to. do 
the good thing, but they never quité 
cross the discipleship line. 

A powerful ruler once said to Paul, 
“Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.” 

There are some fifteen millions of “al- 
most” good citizens in the United States. 
They don’t quite get to the polls to vote, 
but they intend to. Some of them even 
go so far as to register, but election day 
finds them, perhaps, complaining about 
the government but not taking the trou- 
ble to vote. 

Oh, what halves we are of the wholes 
we were meant to be! 





THE AUSTRIAN PEA WINS 
AGAIN 


EORGE Webster, of Paxton, Fla., 

conducted a very valuable test of 
the Austrian pea, monantha vetch, and 
hairy vetch, to find out for his own bene- 
fit which nitrogenous crop was actually 
the best soil-builder for his farm. To 
determine this, Mr. Webster planted last 
October one plot each of the above leg- 
umes on a five-acre plot. The land was 
a medium sandy loam soil which had 
been planted to early potatoes and fol- 
lowed with a hay crop the preceding 
year. Some of the Austrian peas were 
planted in three-foot rows and the rest 
were broadcast. The other two legumes 
were. sowed broadcast. No fertilizer 
was used. 


On April 13, the day they were turned 
under, the county agent held a demon- 
stration on the farm and made an estimate 
of the yield of each plot by selecting an 
average stand and from that spot remov- 
ing foliage from a plot 10 feet square. 
Upon weighing this vegetation an esti- 
mated yield per acre of each legume was 
made. From the figures obtained it was 
found that the Austrian pea produced 
10,143 pounds of foliage, monantha vetch 
9,702 pounds, and hairy vetch 3,969 
pounds per acre. In figuring the nitro- 
gen content of the above plants from the 
known chemical analysis it was ascer- 
tained that Mir. Webster was actually 
turning under 70 pounds of available 
nitrogen in each acre of Austrian peas, 
59 pounds for the monantha vetch, and 
34 pounds for the hairy vetch. In com- 
paring the nitrogen contents of these 
three crops to that of nitrate of soda it 
was found that the nitrogen obtained 
from the peas equaled 388 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, monantha vetch 327 
pounds, and hairy vetch 191 pounds. 

The Austrian pea made the rankest 
and earliest growth, being at least three 
-weeks earlier than the other legumes. 
The pea made the rankest growth where 
it was sowed broadcast. The monantha 
vetch made practically the same amount 
of foliage but the nitrogen contents 
were lower:than the pea and it was nec- 
essary to wait three weeks on the vetch 
to make this growth. Hairy vetch pro- 
duced the lightest foliage and the latest 
growth. 

Mr. Lee Mathis of the same section 
sowed 50 acres of vetch and peas in his 
pecan grove and pastured it all winter 
with his hogs. In the spring he had a 
very heavy growth to turn under as a 
soiling ¢rop. 

Several farmers and grove owners in 
this county are especially interested in 
this crop and expect to try the Austrian 
pea next year. M. WILKINS, 
County Agent, Walton County, Florida. 
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GPACKAGED foods as you buy them today represent a big im- 
provement in the quality, purity and economy of your food 
supply. The finest products that can be purchased in the market are 
now carefully processed, standardized by skilled laboratory men, 
tested at every step of the way, sealed in a neat, tight packageand 
sold with a positive guarantee of purity and nutritive value. You 
are assured of uniform quality, whether you buy one package or: 


a hundred. 
All of the processing is done for you in great factories that are 


— models of cleanliness, by workers who have devoted their entire 


lives to perfection in this one job. Such foods bring delicious 
treats to your table, and offer great economy in time and kitchen 


a 
a work for the housewife. Rs 
— The actual packaging of these foods is a marvel of modern fac- a 
» rs tory practice. Machines almost uncanny in their deftness weigh “ 
se out the product, fill, wrap or seal the packages, a single machine 
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frien 
tailor 
show 
rk 
producing fifty or a hundred packages in the length of time it took 7 
the old time grocer to weigh out a sack of oatmeal from the barrel. One: 
And every package is exact in its contents, trade marked with the FE 
name of the manufacturer who certifies its goodness. THE eencral public seldom rs 
These foods stay good either on the shelf at the grocery store or sil mon vbasrtine yrs noe 
in your pantry, because their quality is sealed inand protected. You on by great commercial con- 
can buy with assurance and place them on the table before your cems to improve thetr prod- 
i : s * ucts. Some of the greatest 
family or your guests with absolute confidence. This keeping advances in human wel- 
quality means economy. fom oi we direct result a 
Nutritive quality, dependability, purity, economy and delight- , Peng in service to 
ful new flavors, all are found in the fodd package. Make full use By the Trade Mark on the i 
of these fine products. Save time by serving them often, and use package the manufacturer x GC 
the time for more companionship with the family. Incidentally, on haar a pi agen xa 
remember that the increased use of these quality foods greatly good faith, that he stands 4 — 
stimulates the market demand for quality farm products. back of 6 6 
When that Trade Mark ap- oo 
pears in pe tedoone carried by 
——— ~~ — this publication, op sea 
DSS as F : bs double assurance of adn 
"PROGRESSIVE FARMER ADVERTISERS. GIVE MODERN SERVICE = [est product and asquare deal 
TES 35 CRS PANE # ete! R ; ihn anaes 3 } 
a aa es Ns 5 e eae z a ie anne | 
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‘De Laval Separators 


are the crowning achievement in fifty youre of 
tor manufacture and leadership. skim- 
Steg efficiency, ease of turning, convenience, 
mag qua! ity of workmanship and beauty of 
ish, they are the best cream 

pepernors ever made. 
id on the easy payment plan. Trade allow- 
ances made on old separators of any age or make, 


The De Laval Sepeceeee Company, 
New York Sa: ancisco 
165 Broadway 600 pi oy Blvd. 61 Beale St. 





SUE EET ONS OUST EEE EVO VET! 
More than 1,000,000 
Women now IRON this 


away with the hot stove on ironin ue ¢ maproved 
Heating Ay lights with match, heats sin sf minutes, 
, N low price includ oa wer 


‘ull 17 inches ironing surface; | cool "handle, nice 
aster. Backed by 27 years’ reputation, over 
1,000,000 users, written guarantee. Ask your hardware 
or sent postpaid. ores and West, $4.98) Enclose 
with order. Balance C 
ROYAL SELF ead geen COMPANY 
113 Wayne Street Big Prairie, Ohio 
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Requires no pi 
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tt tailorin ng_simply follow ow 
e it easy. 


directions— 
YOUR SUrr FREE 


ou be Fogg Sw 
made-to-ord r su inany 
cost to: 








THE CLIPPER 


AN OBLIGING EDITOR 
An exchange gives notice as follows: “If 
any subscriber finds a line in his paper that 
he does not like and cannot agree with, if 
he will bring his paper to the office and point 
out the offending line, the editor will take 
his scissors and cut it out for him.” 


A SAFE ARRANGEMENT 

“Do you really believe,” asked an inter- 
rupter of the Bishop of London, “that Jonah 
lived three days and three nights in the 
belly of a whale?” 

“When I get to heaven, I'll ask him,” re- 
plied the bishop. 

“And suppose you don’t find Jonah in heay- 
en?” pursued his tormentor. 

“Then you can ask him.” 


LOOKING BACK 


Blouch—“You’d never think this street used 
to be a cowpath, would you?” 

Skinner—“Oh, I don’t know; look at all the 
calves on it.” 


LIARS 


Professor—“I am going to speak on liars 
today. How many of you have read the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the text?’’ 

Nearly every student raised his hand. 

Professor—“‘Good! You are the very group 
to whom I wish to speak. There is no twenty- 
fifth chapter.” 


THOUGHTFUL DEALER 
Housewife (suspiciously)—“I see you have 
placed all the best tomatoes on top.” 
Stallkeeper—“Yes, lady. That saves you 
the trouble of hunting through the box for 


SECRET POLITICS 

A winter visitor driving through from the 
North and being especially interested in the 
outcome of the Democratic convention, took 
it upon himsélf to make inquiries along the 
way down in order to get a consensus of 
opinion. After hearing many opinions he 
approached a man resting along the roadside. 
Bringing his car to a halt and after a few 
pteliminary remarks he approached the sub- 
ject by asking, “What do you think about 
Smith?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Well, how about Reed?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“Maybe you like McAdoo.” 

The man shook his head dumbly. 

“Well, now, look here then, you must have 
some opinion,” said the traveler. “You and 
your neighbors must have talked things over 
among yourselves. Who do you think has 
the best show?” . 

With a faint change of expression he re- 
plied,.“‘Well, I reckon Ringling Brothers has 
got the best show.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLE Y— Qopyrient,. 18 1928, Is, by 








WHITE MAN TELL ME EF | 
1 DON’ WORK Mo’ FASTER 
I GWINE LosE MAH JoB, 
BuT EF DAT SUN GIT 
MUCH MO’ HOTTER DAT 
JoB GWINE Los= ME!) 











A cent a pound Mote 
on 2QQQ pounds of Hogs 


Ct An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company 


A man living near Clyde, 
New York, had 2000 pounds 
of hogs to sell. He tele- 
phoned a dealer who offered 
him nine cents a pound. He 
telephoned a second dealer 
who offered nine and a half 
cents, and a third who of- 
fered ten cents. He sold to 
this dealer; If it had not 
been for the telephone calls 
he probably would have sold 
to the first one. Amount 
earned by telephoning, $20. 

The telephone earns money 
for the farmer. Finds where 
and when to sell at the best 
price. Runs rush errands in 
emergencies. Orders a ma- 
chine part when there is a 
breakdown. Calls relatives 
and friends. Brings the doc- 
tor in a hurry. Pays for it- 
self many times over. 

The modern farm home 
has a telephone. 

















and give you a steady income for 

the rest of your life, if you'll take 

care of my business in your local- 

ity. No experience needed. Full 

or spare time. You don’t invest 

one cent, just be my local partner. 

Make $15.00 a day easy. Ride in a 

Chrysler Sedan I furnish and dis- 

tribute teas, coffee, spices, ex- 

tracts, things people eat. I fur- 

nish everything including world’s finest super 

sales outfit containing 32 full size packages of 

highest quality products. Lowest prices. Sig, perma- 

nent repeat business, Quality guaranteed by $25,000.00 

bond. With person I select as my partner, I go 50-50. 

Get my amazing offer for your locality. Write or Wire 
Cc. W. VAN DE MARK 

Dept. 232-HH, 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

(Copyright 1928 by The Health-O Quality Products Co.) 











Don’t Let Mosquitoes Bite-—Kill Them 


—and keep them away. Bee Brand Insect Pow- 
der or Liquid kills Flies, Ants, Roaches, Poultry 
Lice, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, and otherin- 
sects. Won’t spot or stain. Use powder on plants 
and pets. Write us for FREE insect t. If 
pores can’t supply, we will — by parcel postat 

named. McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Bee Brand _ 

INSECT POWDER 2 

ORIIQUID Sre 
: 


The mower that will kill all the = 


as in your lawn. The Cli 
ae 


Mower does not touch’ he 

orass until it cuts it. You 

can also cut tall grass and 

. weeds between the rows. 

If your dealer does not 

oa eT us for 
: : é circulars and prices. 

= » CLIPPER MFG. CO., Ine. 
Dixon, Mlinois 


GOV'T LABORERS 


penDep for Post Office Service. Tie out mail, 
—y cancel stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age 
45, $125-$133 month. Permanent. Particulars 
FREE, Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. Louis, Mo, 


BEE BRAND 
Powder Liquid 
10c FG 25e¢ 50c #75c 
50c & $1.00 $1.25 

30c (Spray Gun) 35c 


























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Hit tuk me all day long to mow. dat 
yahd fuh de white folks parson; but he 
de kin’ o’ gentman whut pays low 
| wages, en compliments! 
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+ case eer owe of the importance of oom /HAVE 
operation among growers in selli “Times i 
Co., Drawer 1112, before the Southwide Cotton Council j paves Site 
- New Orleans, July 6, S. Odenheimer ial 4 a 

ior Phite Finishers, Devt. sisted that in the final analysis this is teMMNNEG “A su 
aaah Edttion— ate; ange— solution to the cotton marketing problem, Setehts | 
plenty Texas ot : ‘ Veackcusd ord “One buyer now buys all the cotton for fiend the 

my, pagan emer ad Tg Aig ‘ Write Adam Fisher Mig. Co., 549 Enright, St Louis, all the cotton mills in Russia,” he said) Red imag: 
All iti 000 ole £ ee “Three buyers do the buying for all the eof the 


ir O . » ot! 
hy me OE Fishburne (a2 South Caro- ’ ‘ ° f 
Address Ad linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., mills in Japan; spinners of England are followe 
Wachinsten, BD. C. Menerablo methods. now forming a combine so that one : a 1. 
aatidp SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES will do all their buyinz - and simi _N OW 
Bucha ‘American Redtop Globe Turnip. Best i ~?, i c 
for oat eae cardener. "1. pound Yee: 5 pounds j a gum. oe. Lg vee quellty tx: Graeme § steps are being taken by spinners in / did 
oi, MS peants 00] comtoald. Catcingus tres, BUGee- Sivccn, 20, Ot. Lewis, Bs. England and elsewhere in the Unit fways < 
PI t Hill Acad PI nt Hi Tenn.; ac- 4 
VETCH credited: expenses “$200, self-help ——* unities for States. : : 

For Bele. = austelon Winter Peas, Cloner end Mon. needy stucients. Write for *“rurther information. “The only way to meet this situati 
. c ‘ " , 
iyo Gress and Mimacin imam 0. SD SPRAY MATERIALS is to let one man do your selling. Two! 


ALABAMA = one and Nitra inoc’ ion. V. BR. Bush, 
pany, “8. Buchanan's oe “ao for all insects. Cata- lh ; indivi 
ENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE logue free.  Bucha ‘Memphis, Tenn. million cotton growers selling individ- 
on tne Meroe Pleices to. Avion Onety in MISCELLANEOUS SEED SRELGES ually while one to three buyers are buy] W 
Fen ng — . 4 es 7 <_—, sa $7.20 bushel; Sweet Clover * f ll th ills i tir : an 4 d 
bocktions, Hee, ote, $4. Retu Duy your Clears wholesale. 50 Aspirations, prepaid, ing for all the mulls in an entire natiogy 


MESTEAD LAND pure. rn seed if not satis- Aspir: 
ie. irmiagham, Ala. factory. George’ Bowman, Cancordia, ‘Kansas. 1.56. _,Aeente wented. Havens Gmslehous, Home- sre at a tremendous disadvantage. 


Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; smok- “We now have in this country thre 
POULTRY AND EGGS ing, 5 pounds, $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 




































































































































rent; also crop ai 
Hurry for 1929. Write Southern 
be ey Meanie, Tenn. 
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Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. big cotton brokers buying anually five ‘0 Bec da 
Lollar’s Kodak supplies bs by mail, ; id.—Guaranteed best mellow red teat six million bales, or fully one-third q —. 
work and. service. P.O. Bos inghem, chewing: 6 noms f1.00; 10. a fem mmoking, 20 ach crop. You can see from this what ut “ yer 





Tobaceo,—Guaranteed. postpaid, geod, red leaf. Juicy is liable to happen to the market. 4 se 
BABY CHICKS chewing, 5 pounds $1. 10 Ee $2. Smoking “ 
winceredited chicks Gc up. Our summer chicks make 20e. Homer Prince, hana. Sharon = The: only way << = compete. Biers in 
inter layers. pes; verietios. catalog. t Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade guaranteed. Chew- ith this situation is throu a stron oi 
Farms, Box 541, Clinton, Missouri, ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. ‘Smoking, Oe te on * ith this g mg and 
ion = =e it Prepaid. Orpingtons tres. Par when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, central codperative —_——- be ch ss ing 
; xed, paid, ve elivery. entucl 
(io ates alte Ozark Farms, ; will enable them to help themselves.” 7 wice duri 
James Cannon, West Point, it Mate Q a = x leadi: § TT chewing, S.6e ten yn ye —_ u of cotton ai 
le m 88. ua. —y vy ers; leading hie is oe; . h 
$6.25 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks pay postage. I appreciate business, guaranice sat He added: “God helps those who he 
PLANTS guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, ane ton, 0. PD. Collier Pool, Martin, a. Reference: themselves. The South has a monopoly 





6. The 


























Martin Bank, . cashier; P “ ‘ station 
| LIVESTOCK TREE K on the cotton industry and any man who ‘3 (12-1) 
Kodak Finishing ILLER mon and does not use i ; Se 
oi cab of and service. P. On" Ber - wy Bo- Ko.—Bnough to kill 50 trees, $1. Bo-Ko Co., _ “! . opoly t yi ¢ will ; 
Ala. BERKSHIRES Jonestown, a tool. ; ; A ieeection w 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO  _ Registered quality. Berkshires. Pigs $N .0.d. Mr. Odenheimer is president of & ee eeusic Vv 
Fiania.—Cabarg._Tomata 0 Coaiaed SL SOO Gale Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn. | WANT TO BUY Lane Cotton Mills and also president ae oma 

7 i ret : ie . -,8 7th ae 
man Plant Oo., DUROC-JERSEYS a aaliiitieds tenet atoms the International Trade Exposition. Hj f Montgom 


Old postage stamps A * : . 
Cohbaa, Tomato, Collard Same for fall crop: 200, For Sale.—-Registered Duroc Jersey gilts and boars, 5 opi his succes: o ut : 
60¢e ; $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid, Lewiston Farm, age six months, $50 each. Orion Cherry King strain. — on am Prices — Frank H. Jones, 153 philanthropic work and .= wil talk on 
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Millions Cabbage and Collard plants, early and late POLAND-CHINAS | a loying cup for being the most use t 
varieties. $1.25 thousand mailed; 75c thousand ex- : HELP ANTED ae . = and Thu 
Promptly. Gainesville Plant Farms, | Registered Big, Bone Poland China pigs for sale. OR SITUATION W citizen New Orleans had in 1927. — ie , 
: enton, a. ~ Wednesday 
Guaranteed well reoted 6-inch plants. Leading va- i Polands:; all ages; best breeding; bargain . Let us train to be rt automobile : 
rieties Collards, Tomatoes. | Matted promptly, 3 Write J. F. Jacks Stewart, Miss. mechanic and get a good job tor you. The cost, to 48 years—four in Tuscaloosa, Ala., ale 
« ‘ d Poland Chi . Satisfacti - you is fo Negroes taken. ‘or free et . s 
Clyde Maddox, Flowery Branch, Ga. wnt dh te hn a write Nashville Auto “School Dept. 241. “Nesnuiile, 44 in New Orleans. . 
ready for prompt shipment Varieties, boned, easy feeders. Papers furnished. Prices reas- b S hwid = ittee f ‘to plant Wint 
and Charleston Wakefield, Surehender, onable. Arthur Wulff, Stockton, Ill, | AGENTS WANTED whereby a Southwide committee : 
posed“ of representatives of grower” , y. A jazz 


eae Ga. Chipola Farm, Marianna, Fla. = business way caused him to be awa al begin ing at 
Gainesville, Ga i All 
ainesv le le ° . e . 
Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- He has been in the spinning busine : 1 
cctions wi 
postpaid: 500, T5e; $1.25 th 
the ee Laumake Giants for fall heading. Grown en “Poland China boars and ‘gilts. Good, lengthy, heavy Mr. Odenheimer suggested a plawy 3 Prof. D. G 
famous Georgia Cabbage Collard. Prices 
for $11,000 for $1.50; or prepaid. $2.50 HEREFORDS 








.” , , - @ 
Sand “Mountain Plant Company, Mentone, For Se) e.—Purebred Hereford cows, heifers and young Fruit Trees > Sale. — (aes wanted. Concord bankers, and spinner 5, toget : & Same proj 
bulls. G, L. Williamson, Rt. 1, Florence, 8. Nurseries, Dept. Concord, such expert advisors as might be needs Friday noon 

SHEEP Get our free — case. sa Articles, Perfumes could, he believes, fix cotton prices . & 














— and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., - i 2 lurday the 
Shropshire rams on approval. Donald Green, Oak- J 
land. fitinols. Dept. RB, St. Louis. prevent disastrous fluctuations. will present a 











For Sale.—100 to 150 nice ewes. J. F. McGowin, mT 8 Pm Exp —. m.... ~~ ee 3 committee, he said, should meet mom 
Mobile, “Ala. nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. during the season when cotton is mo 


Hampshire, Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fox Three guaranteed Honeymoon 3 91.50. Beats . fair ric for the next . 
a store prices. $15 up dally easy. qbetutiful outst. free. determine a iair price . © 
DOGS Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago, days, and make it known. ( | 
Registered sable oo Collie puppies. C. B. 
a 


Sell ae nee. —Summer work for | agen teachers . : 
Deaees Snowdoun 1a The price committee proposed yr Mr. 
waranteed coon hounds and rabbit hounds. Concord, Ga. : * QOdenheimer would have between and 


‘anted.—@ 

R. bs Crawford, Tiger, Ga. : Agents, —We mart you in bus business ‘and help you suc- 40 members. It would include represem 3 (Conch 
Pedigr Femal 0 ce 0 Ca or expe needed. Spar . - 

Shipped wt ing Fae Thcupesa" Samore, time. You can earn $50-$100 \ weekly. Write Madison tatives of the producer, “he buyer, bg of the 

Minn. saiunrtes, 0) Bovstewy, Wow Tere those who handle the finances. i plant ye 


The Southe: F Coonhound K ls, Selmer, America’s greatest. Tailoring Line free. 130 lange ' ‘Cent to say tha 

‘kao. waar to Glo teat en Gen Ge, samples; all wool; tailore order: Union these three groups would be represented” ‘ fy y 

describing 4! y- ¥ what you have to offer. made; sensational low price. Get stat at once. Ad- g price agreed to by the com Hee te paid out t 

Free Dag Saath Wars Guacen Gr tok dress Dept. 659, Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago, noatd he fai a ble t il E ‘treamery $405, 

and : wi 

diseases of dogs. Sustrustiens on a, care and Don’t sell for others. Mmploy agents yourself. Make SOU air and acces aati ie ‘ 50,000 d 
ay - symptom ‘Iiustrated. rod . wn Household 4 cerned. 4 eres SU, pou 

Write free copy. Polk Miler" "Products Corp., Q . profit. ‘a booklet ° and i 

1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. National Betentife Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- Mr. Odenheimer suggested that and paying frc 


DOG REMEDIES ; =e mar! 
Agents $240 month. New Ford car given. Write price named any one month should : rf; Th 


Mange Batm. ommend x. cure ali forms orders for finest line guaranteed Hosiery. 126 styles, vary more than %4 cent a pound from — has 
Red _ prope 


Hastings’ 
TT terrible Mange refunded. colors. Beats store prices Silk hose for your own * 7 
one dollar. iG. Matiogs Compa. we free Write Jor | samples. Wilknit Hosiery Co., the last price named. This would 90000 in 
Seed Atlanta, » reenfie Ohio. MV mon 
almost a stable market, thereby accome 
Make Big Money.—Sell ou ! for feeds 


sU MMEROU R’S | MISCELLANEOUS tailored te individual Ie measure » Bults, $23. 30-329'50. plishing the goal of the committe e. ots for the 


Commissions $4.00-$5.00. Your big opportunity, Large By Be 
The Original sample outfit free. Write General Tailoring Caapany, P. O. DAVIS.” : 
is owned | 
IARVESTER Dept. K8, 529 8. Franklin, Chicago. “= 


HALF & HALF Sell beautiful “Style Tailored” shirts, pajamas, 3 
Want everybody to know that we manufacture the lumber jackets and neckties direct to wearer at factory : Borden Co 


ee best Soybean Harvesters in the world. The Little prices. GEORGIA SERVICE 
is still + ae. ie =. a $150. Hardy & 4 $100 weekly full’ tiene Ng “polling — 3 AIR 
ewsom, inc., range, N. ‘ 
The most wonder ctin the meld be 2 ae ae ee ie oe 3 - 
ever known! finest. geods, will you wear it and shew it to your N MANY sections of the Cotton Bet } fi 
: Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No friends as a sample of yo nsational values? ° could he h b istent effort t@ Ed * rst c 
Booking season now—no deposit required. = = collected, May's Collection Agency, you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? If so, | there has been a Rerszste inal * South was 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. Ad- jncrease the acreage in alfalfa. : 
B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. dress L. E. Asher, 133 South Peoria, Dept. 925, Milk C 
a@ carload 
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Hl Chicago. but steady progress has \been made. 
Norcross, Ga. with rs Harvester, peer cently =~ Wanted.—500 dissaticied white farmers and som to value of "this fie makes it worth 

GRASS Kansas. ” : Company, Saline, Sart je may on Sales S125" to $500.1 ‘ighbors, to overcome some of the obstacles th -. ee 
tase; 100 pounds $4; 500 poun: see tan cad Gane Cn wee SS exist. Winterkilling bap been one @ Aensery plant $ 
“ S52 Quick Green Pea Shellera —Separates_ peas from prices. Good salaen Complies” shence mamiazn these. On August 9, Prof. Paul Tab Ver ose gl : 

guaranteed. $34.50 an. eo Gam & Les qtisiness everywhere. Write W. T. whom most of our readers know, # th 
Sophia, N. ‘ ; broadcast from the Georgia State GF fd ed ad 


For Sale = G-sew Cotton Gins, double ‘revaiv- oe lege studio over WSB of Atlanta 4 MS over the er 


ing prem, sith aM ocltins.’ antting : 
class condition; with or winthout 24 HP. tractor. 12:30 p.m., central time, a message * k 

Will sell at Salt wee. | Moon Lake Plantation, Rt. A letter to each of our 500,000 subscribers preventing winterkilling of alfalfa | hey ept 
FERTILIZERS ‘would cost $10,000 for postage alone. Cost of iy they 

toa Perun a printing, addressing and mailing would be During the same week, daily crop # ‘ag tha 

need. M free. Buchanan's, his Ton in addition. It is economy for you or the — casoengee, ——— co ry yen 6 

HONEY ufacturer to advertise nding Children, water supply, fitting ' dat the time 

ee gests reeoigctn for the show, and club work will bed plant south 

cussed at the regular hour mentis the quality . 

These talks m4 be made by member  enthu: 

the college staff. : » the pr 





















































out circulars. Advertise and buy advertised 














"ENJOYS “OLD TIMES” 
LETTERS 


FHAVE enjoyed reading the “Old 
Times im the South” letters in The 
wvessive Farmer. Beyond a doubt 
y give a thrill far stranger than fic- 

A supremely enjoyable time were 
gights last wimter when I would sit 
gund the fire and read them aloud. 

livid imaginations of the wild adven- 

ares of the past danced before my eyes 

a1 followed them. 





Now I am enjoying Francis Flood’s 
“Str ge Trip Around the World.” I 
mys did like a true story because it 

oa ms more like history. 


EDWARD ELLIOTT. 
~ Randolph County, Georgia. 





WAPI PROGRAM | 


MV EPORTS of baseball games, mar- 
[\ ket reports, and weather forecasts 
sadcast daily beginning at 6:45 p. m., 

will be interesting features from station 

WAPI, Auburn, the week beginning Au- 

wust 6. These weather and market fea- 

are in addition to weather fore- 
and market reports broadcast 

Ywice during each of the noon programs. 

"The cotton and other markets will be in- 





© The station will be on the air daily at 
(12-1) as usual. Dr. Bradford 

will appear at noon Monday in 
"¢onnection with music. At noon Tues- 
May music will be presented by Miss 
‘Ama Thomas and Edwin Breslin, both 
Sof Montgomery. Prof. D. G. Sturkie 
Swill talk on winter legumes. Programs 
beginning at 9 p. m., Tuesday, Wednes- 

, and Thursday will ‘be musical. 


4 Wednesday at noon piano and vocal 
“slections will be broadcast, with a Tec- 
- ture on summer dairy dishes. 


© Prof. D. G. Sturkie will discuss how 
) to plant winter legumes at noon Thurs- 
May. A jazz orchestra will broadcast on 
othe same program. 

© Friday noon will be Victor record hour. 
Saturday the Goss Brothers string band 
Dwill present a program. 

P. O. DAVIS. 





JERSEYS PUT “‘O. K.” IN 
OKTIBBEHA 


(Concluded from page 7) 


af the plant year by year, but it is suffi- 
“saapad say that during the past year there 
paid out to over 400 patrons of this 
ptteamery $405,060.67. They are handling 
ver 50,000 pounds of butterfat per month 
aad paying from 3 to 6 cents above the 
Prevailing market levels of the state for 
Witiertat, The codperative creamery 
“now has property valued at $80,000 and 
% in money. A cooperative -ware- 
3 “house for feedstuffs, which are bought in 
Ptatlots for the members of the associa- 
tion, is owned by the membership. 








b Borden Condensery Comes to 
> Starkville 


PRE first condensery located in the 
E south was built at Starkville by the 

r 0 Milk Co. As an initial experi- 
it, a carload of Oktibbeha County milk 
Secured from approximately 100 

men and shipped to the Borden Con- 

y plant at Dixon, Illinois, in No- 

, 1923. This milk was put through 

UE regular processes of condensing and 
Me finished product was sent to their job- 
(tS Over the entire United States. Close 
peck was kept on the quality of this 
mm and they found at the end of sev- 
months that it met all requirements. 
‘he f sections of the South were consid- 
iat the time for the location of their 

= Plant south of the Mason-Dixon line, 

Me quality of the Oktibbeha County 
enthusiasm of the people for 

p the progress that they had al- 


on 


iS eats 


Seen 


ready made along with their wonderful 


opportunities for the production of high 
quality milk at a low cosf were factors 
that influenced the Bordens to locate at 
Starkville. 

The condensery opened for business 
April 1, 1926, and an astonishingly large 
volume of raw milk was immediately 
forthcoming. The capacity of the plant 
was taxed after it had been in operation 
only about six months. The initial 
plant with a capacity of 150,000 pounds 
of milk per day will be expanded very 
soon to accommodate a much greater 
volume. The highest day’s receipts dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1927 was 
168,000 pounds of milk. On the 15th of 
every month the patrons are paid for 
their milk, and the 1,300 dairymen have a 
substantial margin of profit in each check 
that is issued, because their cost of pro- | 
duction is kept down to a minimum bby | 

| 


virtue of their natural advantages. 


The Borden plant and ‘the codperative | 
creamery paid out to their patrons last | 
year $1,359,329.97. Of this amount $$954,- | 
269.30 was paid out by tthe condensery for 
whole milk. The remaining sum of $405,- | 
060.67 was paid out bby tthe cooperative | 
creamery for butterfat. “This staggering | 
payroll which amounts ‘to more ‘than ‘twice 
the value of the normal cotten crop in | 
Oktibbeha County, has caused thank de- | 
posits to climb to figures that were mever | 
heard of before the condensery came. 


Creamery Grows With Condensery 


ONTRARY to the views of many 
people, the condensing plant ‘has 
lessened the butterfat delivered ‘to 
but both have grown | 
steadily. With Jersey milk ‘esting 
approximately 5 per cent im ‘butter- 
fat, there is always a surplus of but- | 
terfat to be disposed of in ways other | 
than the condensed product. Milk for | 
condensing purposes is standarélized ito a | 
fat comtent of about 37 per cent. This! 
leaves at least one ponnd of ‘high-grade 
butterfat for each 100 pounds of -milk to 
be made into ‘butter or some other dairy 
product. 


not 
the creamery 


The co6dperative creamery at fhe A. & 
M. College has been receiving this over- 
run of butterfat from the Starkville plant 
and the receipts from this source have 
amounted to approximately 10,000 pounds | 
per month. This same condition would‘ 
likely hold true in most other sections of 
the South since our dairy cattle are 
chiefly Jerseys which produce milk with 
a high butterfat content. 


Cows on Tenant’s Farms 
LARGE percentage of the milk fur- 





nished the Borden Condensery at 
Starkville comes from tenant: farmers. 
There is more or less of a uniform sys- 
tem used throughout the section for han- 
dling cows on tenant-operated farms 
where the landlord and fhe tenant both 
share the expense of handling fhe cows 
as well as the profits from them. The 
landlords have found that it reduces their 
obligations to finance their tenant opera- 
tors in keeping a few cows while the 
tenants have also found that it works to 
their advantage in bringing in a regular 
income. 

The common method of producing 
whole milk on a tenant basis is about as 
follows: The tenant furnishes the labor, 
one-half of the concentrate feed, while 
the roughage is grown on the farm, the 
producing cost of which is borne about 
equally between the tenant and landlord. 
The landlord furnishes the land and the 
tenant the seed and labor for producing 
the feed.. The tenant gets 50 per cent of 
the receipts from the milk. The owner 
furnishes the cows, the land for growing 
the feed and one-half of the concentrate 
feed, and he also shares equally with 
the tenant in the receipts from the milk. 


Landowners and barikers have found 
this to be an especially good means for 
financing Negro tenants, In May of 1927 
the Borden plant paid to 301 Negro cus- 
tomers $13,546 for whole milk, A good 
example of what Negpo tenants are do- 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 4 


GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- | 


If im writing advertisers and ordering goods 


the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 


| gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within ‘thirty 


days fwom date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such Joss results from any 


frandulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 


We cannot ‘try to adjust 


trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; mor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 


anvestigate lami ibefore purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and © Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 


Dallas, Texas 
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ing is found in Arthur Drake and his 
family who operate one of Mr. F. L. 
Bogan’s farms. Drake milked 30 cows 
in April of 1927, and this herd, which was 
furnished with good pasture throughout 
the entire month along with an ample 
supply of concentrate feed, returned $257 
as a net profit above the feed cost from 
the sale of whole milk to the Borden 
plant. Any number of similar examples 
may be found among the Negro custom- 
ers of the Borden Condensery. 

When dairy cows were included, cot- 
ton was not excluded. They go well 
together. The ever-increasing yields of 
cotton that were brought about by the ro- 
tation and farm manures that are inci- 
dent to dairy production may be depended 
upon to keep production levels almost con- 
stant. For instance, in the case of this 
Mississippi county, the cotton acreage has 
been reduced approximately one-third, 
according to Prof. Moore, and he pre- 
dicts that within a few more years the 
total cotton production on this decreased 
acreage will exceed that of former years 
on the entire acreage. What Oktibbeha 
County has done, other counties in the 
South are equally well fitted for doing. 
The far-reaching ideals of a few men, 
and a great educational and research in- 
stitution have taken definite form, while 
a prosperous people building a more fer- 
tile soil year by year are forging ahead 
and keeping the O. K. in Oktibbeha 


& ei KEEP the metal tops of salt shak- 
ers from corroding, cover the inside 
with melted paraffine. While the par- 
affine is cooling the holes may be opened 
with a pin. 
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“I don’t believe in polygamy, but some- 
times on wash day I wouldn't core af 
Pa had another wife if she was right 
ugly.” 

“I’m too easy-goin’ to tell pa awhat 
I think af her, but it’s a comfort to set 
an’ think up things I would say to her 
if I was mean enough.” 
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